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Motes of Recent Erposifion 


With the issue of the sixth volume of THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, the 
half of the work is published. Since the be- 
ginning one volume has appeared every year. 
What that means only those who have examined 
a volume carefully can tell. In every volume 
there are nine hundred pages, of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred words each, and every word has 
to be weighed before being committed to paper, 
for in such a work as this there must be a place 
for every word, and every word must be in its 
place. Then there is the reading of the manu- 
‘script and the verifying of every reference, quota- 
tion, and practically every statement it contains ; 
the typing, re-reading, printing, and all the rest. 
This volume contains two hundred and sixty-six 
articles, written by a hundred and seventy-one 
authors. It is some evidence of the care taken to 
find the highest authority on every subject that no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty-eight authors have 
contributed but a single article to the volume. 


Dr. Israel ABRAHAMS of Cambridge writes the 
article on ‘Heresy’ among the Jews. The differ- 
ence between the Jewish and the Christian Church 
The Talmud says, ‘Once a 

Consequently heresy was 


is very remarkable. 
Jew, always a Jew.’ 
winked at, separation detested. 


That curious lumber room, the ‘Genizah,’ is 
VoL. XXV.—No. 3.—DECEMBER I913. 


opened to the eyes of all the world by Professor 
BACHER of Breslau. He tells the story of the 
finding of the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus in it, and 
promises more wonderful works than that. The 
treasures of the Cairo Genizah have been arranged 
in alphabetical order: almost every topic of in- 
terest to the student of the Bible will yet be 
enriched by it, including the text and translation 
of the Bible itself and the commentaries on it. 


The vicar of Hilderstone in Staffordshire is’an 
authority on ecclesiastical folklore. His article 
on ‘Grace at Meals’ will furnish material for much 
interesting conversation when Grace has been said. 
And, more important perhaps, it will suggest forms 
of Grace, not lengthier but much more appropriate 
and a little more reverent than those we some- 


times hear in these days. 


Professor BurkitTt’s article on the ‘Gospels’ 
brings our knowledge quite up to date. The 
differences between it and Professor BuRKITT’s 
own book, Zhe Gospel History and its Transmts- 
ston, published so recently as 1906, shows how 
clear is his appreciation of the issues, and how 
watchful he is of the least move made by another. 
‘The Gospel’ itself, the evangelical message, is 
given by Mr. SrRAHAN with quite unusual breadth 
and insight. The article is full of points for the 
preacher. 
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There are fifteen articles on ‘God.’ The idea 
of God among savage peoples is explained by 
Andrew Lanc. The article on the Biblical and 
Christian conception has been written by Pro- 
fessor W. T. Davison of Richmond. For the 
study of the Exodus, and especially of its leader, 
in the light of modern knowledge, Professor 
WIEDEMANN’s article on the Egyptian idea of 
God will be found useful. Were the Egyptians 
Monotheists? WikDEMANN says No; ‘ Monothe- 
ism had no place among the Egyptians, but they had 
a leaning towards henotheistic conceptions, which, 
though they were never consistently applied, yet 
readily combined with syncretistic tendencies.’ 


‘Human Sacrifice’ 
Yet 
there are great thoughts and deep feelings hidden 
behind the horror. The Jewish article is of 
especial interest at this time when that trial, as 


The series of articles on 
have an unpleasant interest for the reader. 


horrible in its superstitious hatred as any deed 
recorded, is going on at Kieff. How easy it is 
for the statement of the Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement to transgress, is brought out clearly 
by Mr. Craw .ey in his introductory article. 


Professor Hermann Diets of Berlin, who writes 
instructively on ‘ Heraclitus,’ Professor SELER of 
the same university, who has a short article on a 
small tribe of American Indians with peculiar 
religious ideas, Professor THRAMER of Strassburg, 
Professor TROELTScH of Heidelberg, Professor 
Wissowa of Halle, and Professor Wiinscu of 


the foreign contributors. 


‘The newest and most complete work is Zhe 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. With it 
English scholars, who have been accustomed to 
rely so much upon German theological writings, 
are made independent of us ; indeed, as regards the 
wealth of its contents and the completeness of the 
separate articles, they have surpassed us.’ So says 
Dr. CuRISTLIEB of Berlin in the fourth volume of 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 


In publishing a volume on St Paul and the 
Mystery-Religions (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net), 
Professor H. A. A. KENNEDY is careful to prevent 
his readers from thinking that in the comparison 
of religions lies the main clue to the interpretation 
of Christianity. Again and again, he says, the 
Old Testament supplies a perfectly adequate 
explanation of ideas and usages in the Epistles 
of Paul which it is the fashion to associate with 
Hellenistic At the same time he 
finds it ‘of real value to understand something 
of the religious atmosphere in which his converts 
had lived as Pagans, if we are to grasp the more 
delicate implications both of his thought and 
language in those Letters which answered their 


influence. 


questions and dealt with their spiritual dangers.’ 


A good example is found in the discussion of 
gnosis or knowledge, on which this is his con- 
clusion: ‘In view of Paul’s intimate connection 
with the prophetic thought, it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that his use of ‘‘knowledge” is affected 
by the “knowledge of Jehovah” of the Old 
Testament. But it seems equally certain that in 
employing the term and the idea it embodies, he 
presupposed his hearers’ acquaintance with these 
through the medium of the Mystery-Religions, and 
at least to some extent adopted the current usage.’ 


A still better, though less conclusive, example 
is the word usually translated ‘perfect’ in the 


Authorized Version (réAeos). It is probable, 


| says Dr. Kennepy, that this word belongs to the 
Munster are among the more distinguished of 


Plato describes the man 
who rightly uses the recollections of what his soul 


circle of mystery-ideas. 


_ once saw in fellowship with God as ‘being ever 


initiated into perfect mysteries’ and as ‘alone 
becoming truly perfect.’ In the Hermetic litera- 
ture, those who have received the baptism of the 
Divine mind become ‘perfect,’ and only the ‘per- 
fect,’ who have shared in the Divine ‘ knowledge,’ 
can make another ‘perfect.’ Hence arises the 
phrase ‘perfect word,’ used as a title for one of 


the Hermetic documents, the revelation which 


| initiates into the knowledge of God. 
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But this is not the end of the matter. Of the 
seven passages in St. Paul’s Epistles in which the 
word is used, two definitely contrast ‘perfect’ 
with ‘childish’ (vyzvos). 
mean ‘grown up,’ ‘mature.’ 


Here therefore it must 
It is the stage of 
ripe knowledge as contrasted with rudimentary 
attainment. If we must have one English word 
to express the Greek word on every occurrence, 
as the Revisers desired, Dr. KENNEDY would offer 
us the word ‘mature’ as (roughly speaking) suit- 
able in all the Pauline passages. 


But the end is not even yet. 
and Philo, the word is used constantly of the 
culminating stage of the good life which the 
Now this 
anticipatory sense is evident in 1 Co 2°, ‘ Howbeit 
we speak wisdom among the perfect.’ And the 
‘perfect’ of Ph 3! (‘Let us therefore, as many as 
be perfect, be thus minded’) seem to be so, not 
yet in actual attainment, but by anticipation ; for 
the Apostle has just spoken of himself as ‘not 
having yet reached the goal.’ Just as Epictetus 
warns the ‘perfect’ of the danger of making no 


philosopher is called to strive after. 


progress, so St. Paul sees in his converts the end 
in the beginning, and can think of them as ideally 
‘saints’ because they have received the new life, 
although that life has yet to develop in the face 
of many obstacles. 


Professor KENNEDY’S conclusion is that to a 
full understanding iof the word these three ideas 
must be combined. 


Has this investigation of the use of the word 
‘*perfect’ in the Pauline Epistles done anything 
to solve the problem of perfectionism? Most of 
us deny that there is a problem to solve. Or, if 
‘there is a problem, we solve it as Dr. Johnson 


‘solved the problem of external existence. We 
point to sins in the perfectionists. The very 
word is unsavoury in our nostrils. But the 


problem remains. 


Let us turn for a moment to The Epistle of 


Priesthood, a volume of studies in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by Professor NarrNnxE, which has 
just been published (T. & T. Clark; 8s. net). 
The volume contains a complete exposition of the 
Epistle. The exposition is short and satisfactory. 
Why is it so satisfactory being so short? It is 
The ex- 
position occupies 134 pages, the studies 296. By 
these studies we are placed at the point of view of 
the author of the Epistle; we are brought along 


because of the studies which precede. 


_ the way that he came; we inherit his heredity; we 


_ stand as close to Christ; every question that he 


In the later Stoics © 
| it, we can see that his contribution to its solution 


touches in the Epistle, we can see why he touches 


is the contribution which he was sure to make. 
Among other things the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews handles the problem of perfection. 


It is the perfection of Christ that makes the 
perfection of believers a problem. If Christ had 
not been perfect as man, no one would have 


_ listened to the claim of perfection made by men. 


It is true that human, that is to say, Christian, 


| perfection is distinctly asserted in the New Testa- 


ment. St. John says: ‘We know that whosoever 
is begotten of God sinneth not; but he that was 
begotten of God keepeth him, and the evil one 
toucheth him,not’ (1 Jn 518). But there are other 
passages which show a different feeling, and no- 
where more remarkably than in St. John, ‘If we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves’ 
(x Jneae). 


Nowjit is not enough to say that one of these 
passages expresses the ideal, the other the actual 
state of the Christian. That may be quite true. 
But to St. John the words ‘ideal’ and ‘actual’ 
had little of the contrast which they present to 
us. It is doubtful if he would have understood 
what we'mean by ‘ideal’; it is certain that if he 
had understood he would have rejected it. For 
it was not as the ideal state for the believer in 
Christ that he made the assertion, ‘Whosoever 
is begotten of God sinneth not.’ There would 
have been little Christianity in that. Sinlessness 
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as an ideal can be asserted by any code of 
ethics. 


The point of departure from all other ethical | 
codes which St. John was able to make was that | 


in Christ this ideal became actual. It could not 


be asserted of any but of those who were ‘be- | 
gotten of God’—an assertion in which St. John is © 


at one with St. Paul, and in harmony with the 
impression which the Acts and Epistles make 
upon us throughout. But when a man has been 
begotten of God he sinneth not, ‘because he ’— 
that other who is begotten of God, ‘the only be- 
gotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father ’— 


‘keepeth him.’ He keeps him, not from without, 


as a shepherd standing outside the door of the | 


sheepfold, but from within, as the shepherd who 
within the fold identifies himself with the sheep 
in every hour of their danger. He keeps him as 


one who was ‘in all points tempted like as we are.’ 


‘He was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin, that is the assertion of His per- 
And that is the first step towards the 
perfection of the believer. Let us hold it firmly. 
We find it best in the Gospels. In the Epistles 
we have words like ‘ guileless,’ ‘ undefiled,’ ‘ with- 
out sin.’ 


fection. 


But in the Gospels we have active 
holiness, and that not as an assertion—‘in the 
Gospels,’ says Professor NAIRNE, ‘it is quite evi- 
dent that there is no studied purpose to display 
our Lord as sinless’—but as historical narrative, 
as the actual history of one who was tempted 
In 
this matter ‘the synoptic picture is richer’ than 
that of the Epistles, and ‘its touches are as subtle 
as the whole effect 1s simple.’ 


in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 


The next step is that this sinlessness of Christ 
is in the face of temptation, that zz all points like 
as we are He was tempted. Professor NairNE 
quotes Dr. Du Bose here. ‘Ido not know,’ writes 
Dr. Du Bose, ‘how better to express the truth 
of the matter than to say, in what seems to me 


to be the explicit teaching of Hebrews, and of 


the New Testament generally, that our Lord’s 
whole relation to sin in our behalf was identical 
with our own up to the point of His unique 
and exceptional personal action with reference to 
it. Left to our nature and ourselves it overcomes 
and slays all us; through God in Him He over- 
came and slew it. He did it not by His own will 
and power as man, but as man through an absolute 
dependence upon God. And He made both the 
omnipotent grace of God upon which He depended, 
and His own absolute dependence upon it, His 
perfect faith, available for us in our salvation. 
He re-enacts in us the victory over sin and death 
which was first enacted in Himself.’ 


The name which Dr. Rendel Harris has given 
to that branch of study which has to do with 
twins is ‘ Dioscurism.’ He has been pursuing that 
study for many years, and has already published 
more than one book about it. He has just 
brought his knowledge up to date and presented 
it to us in a handsome volume with the title of 
Boanerges (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
15s. net). 


Why Boanerges? Because it is the triumph of 
the study of Dioscurism that it has explained that 
hitherto inexplicable expression of the New Testa- 
ment. And not only its triumph. Out of that 
explanation all the discoveries that have been 
made about Dioscurism may be said to flow. 
The word ‘ Dioscurism’ might have been a more 
descriptive title; but by choosing ‘Boanerges’ 
Dr. Rendel Harris has given himself a springing 
board for the marvellous feats of research which 
this volume records, and at the same time has 
associated his enterprise with that which is nearest 
his heart and ours, the interpretation of the Bible. 


The word ‘ Boanerges’ occurs only in St. Mark. 
There we are told that Jesus, summoning His 
disciples, summoned ‘James the son of Zebedee, 
and John the brother of James; and them he 
surnamed Boanerges, which is, Sons of thunder’ 
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(3!”). Neither Matthew nor Luke has transferred 
this statement of Mark to his pages. Perhaps, 
says Dr. Rendel Harris, they found the explana- 
tion of the word unintelligible or objectionable. 
Nor is there any other early Christian writing in 
which the name occurs except Justin Martyr’s 
Dialogue with Trypho. Justin says Jesus ‘changed 
the name of the sons of Zebedee to Sons of 
Thunder (Boanerges) ’—which confirms the anti- 
quity of the saying, but does not help us much 
to understand it. 

First, then, What is the origin of the word 
‘Boanerges’? There is no Hebrew word exactly 
answering to the termination evges or reges, but 


Jerome pointed out that the Hebrew word for | 


thunder is ve‘em, and the middle letter in it (avzz) 
is often transliterated in Greek by g. Then it is 
possible that a mistake was made with the last 
letter. Whereupon doane would be a form of 
bene, t.e. ‘sons of,’ and Boanerges would stand for 
bene-re-em, or ‘sons of thunder.’ And Dr. Rendel 
Harris thinks that Jerome may be right, though 
there is an Arabic root to ‘roar aloud’ or ‘thun- 


der,’ xagasa, which he seems inclined to prefer. 


The next question is, Why did our Lord call 
James and John of thunder’? ‘The 
favourite explanation with the commentators has 
been, and is still, to compare the forceful action 
and utterances of James and John with the 
thunder. Says ORIGEN: ‘ You will find them very 
properly called Sons of Thunder on account of 
the loud voice of their ideas and doctrines.’ Says 
SweTeE: ‘In the case of James, nothing remains 
to justify the title beyond the fact of his early 
martyrdom, probably due to the force of his 


“sons 


denunciations (Ac 12”); John’s thunder is heard 
in Gospel, Epistles, and Apocalypse.’ 


What is Dr. Rendel Harris’s explanation? It 
is that the expression ‘Sons of Thunder’ is quite 
intelligible from the standpoint of folklore, and 
simply means that the persons so named were 
either actually twins, or so twinlike in appearance 


that they might appropriately be spoken of as 
‘the twins.’ For twins are spoken of as ‘Sons 
of Thunder,’ ‘Sons of the Sky,’ or ‘Sons of 
Lightning’ all over the world, and nowhere more 
frequently than in Palestine. 


Professor H. A. A. KENNEDY’s book on Sz. 
Paul and the Mystery-Religions, already noticed, 
is sufficient to show the value of some accurate 
knowledge of the religions of the Roman Empire 
to the student of the New Testament; Sir W. M. 
Ramsay’s book on Zhe Teaching of Paul in Terms 
of the Present Day (Hodder & Stoughton; 12s.) 
shows its necessity. 


The volume is made up of fifty-four short 
chapters, few of which are free from the influence 
of the pagan atmosphere. But the best example 
of its pervasion is found in the forty -seventh 
chapter. There Sir W. M. Ramsay offers an ex- 
position of one of the most difficult passages in 
all the Bible—a passage of which the meaning 
has hitherto been quite out of reach. It is Col 218, 
which in the Revised Version reads as follows: 
‘Let no man rob you of your prize by a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of the angels, dwelling 
in the things which he hath seen, vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind.’ 


Sir W. M. Ramsay thinks that the Colossians 


| are warned by St. Paul against some particular 


individual. Such an individual is not necessary 
to his interpretation of the passage, but it gives 
definiteness to the situation to assume his exist- 
This individual had been initiated into the 
He had entered upon the ‘New Life’ 


so familiar to the initiated; but it was not the 


ence. 
Mysteries. 


spiritual new life of the gospel, it was hedged 
within a world of sensuous and external actions 
and rites. He had ‘seen’ certain things—seen 
and handled them, receiving them from the Hiero- 
phant. But again they are unspiritual things, with 


which he is vainly puffed up. 


Against this man with his offers of an esoteric 
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knowledge which consisted in the worship of and 
humiliation before intermediary beings, as angels, 
but had no power over the flesh with its appetites 
and lusts, St. Paul warns the Colossians. And in 
warning them he uses the very words of the man 
who had been initiated in the Mysteries. He 
speaks of ‘entering on’ or ‘taking his stand on’ 
what one had ‘seen’ (in the Mysteries). The 
whole passage, says Sir W. M. Ramsay, consists 
of three connected and parallel warnings. 


The first warning is in the eighth verse: ‘See 
that there shall be no one who takes you captive 
by philosophy and empty illusion after the tradi- 
tion of men, after the elemental powers or rulers 
of the world, and not after Christ.’ After this 
warning there is a statement of the triumphant 
supremacy of Christ, the Head, over those ele- 
mental powers. 

Then follows the second warning. It is found 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth verses: ‘Let no 
one, then, make himself a judge [or critic] of you 
in meat or drink, or in respect of festival days: 
which are a shadow of things future, but the body 
[that casts the shadow] is Christ’s.’ After which 
in the eighteenth verse comes the warning against 


the man of the mysteries with his false worship 
and fleshly mind. Sir W. M. Ramsay translates 
the verse in this way: ‘Let no one cozen you of 
the prize of your life-race, finding satisfaction in 
selfhumiliation and worshipping of angels, “‘ taking 
his stand on” (éuBarevwv, a mystery word) what he 
has seen [in the Mysteries], vainly puffed up by 
his unspiritual mind, and not keeping firm hold 
on [Christ] the Head.’ 


‘The language of Paul throughout the whole 
passage shows not only disapproval and con- 
demnation of this mystic theosophy, but also a 
certain tone of scorn, or at least of lofty and ab- 
solute superiority. The man who could think and 
write in this strain moves on a plane of thought 
infinitely above the level of that philosophy, or 
(perhaps one should rather say) pseudo-philo- 
sophy. Both taught the way of salvation, or 
simply ‘the way” ‘(Ac "19°48 etc.) > sbut "1nwithe 
Mysteries the way was a literal path marked by 
a white poplar tree and other signs, which the 
soul learned through the esoteric and mystic lore, 
whereas in the gospel it was an idea, making 
itself into a driving force in the conduct of life; 
it was the intense, overpowering belief in a spiritual 
fact.’ ' 


The Biological Control of Rife.’ 


By J. ARTHUR THomson, M.A., LL.D., Recius PRorgssor or NATURAL History IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


THE idea of the biological control of life has 
probably been always—more or less clearly—in 
the minds of physicians and hygienists, but the 
focussing of it is distinctly modern. We may 
date it, in fact, from the work of Darwin and 
Pasteur. 

Darwin changed a relatively static conception 
of the world of organisms into an_ intensely 
dynamic one, making the Evolution-idea current 
intellectual coin. The forms of life which seemed 
so stable were shown to be in racial flux—though 


* An Address delivered at the opening of the School for 
Christian Workers, Aberdeen, 14th October 1913. 


the change might be as imperceptible as a glacier’s 
movement. The zxzdzvzdua/, moreover, was shown 
to be modifiable or plastic under the influence 
of environment and function. Thus the whole 
aspect of things was changed. ~ The outlook be- 
came kinetic, and this led on naturally to the 
practical idea of the controllability of life. If 
flowers and pigeons and the like can be controlled, 
and controlled so well, then why not human life 
also? If Man can evolve from out of a wolf 
the domesticated dog, the dependable guardian 
of the flocks, may he not hopefully try to evolve 
the wolfish out of himself ? 
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But it was Pasteur who made the idea glow. 
He stands foremost among those who have been 
inspired to great achievements by the idea of the 
biological control of life. Beginning with the 
silkworm disease which was ruining the south of 
France, he advanced with sure step to such terrible 
maladies as splenic fever and hydrophobia, con- 
quering by understanding. With object-lessons 
on a grand scale he convinced all the thoughtful 
that the days of folded hands and resignation 
were over, and that it was for Man, with Science 
as torch, to enter bravely into the fuller possession 
of his kingdom. 


THE THREE FATES. 


Among the influences that count in the shaping 
of a life, the biological factors are certainly funda- 
mental, and it is no ‘biologism’ to confine our 
attention to these. To give prominence to one 
set of factors should not be taken to imply any 
lack of appreciation of others. Our business, 
here and now, is with the biological ‘ Fates.’ 


The first Fate is Hervedity—to wit, the relation | 


of organic continuity between successive genera- 
tions. This relation, which is maintained by 
visible germ-cells, determines the inheritance—all 
that the living creature is or has to start with in 
virtue of its hereditary relation. In the strict 
sense the organism is, to begin with, inseparable 
from its inheritance, zs at first the inheritance. 


When the bundle of gifts from ancestors forms | 
| part due to its environment, e.g. to the nutrition 


a new unity in the fertilized egg-cell, ¢here is 
already the organism zz potentid. 

“Bless not thyself,’ said Sir Thomas Browne, 
‘that thou wert born in Athens; but, among thy 
multiplied acknowledgments, lift up one hand to 
heaven that thou wert born of honest parents, 
that modesty, humility, and veracity lay in the 
same egg, and came into the world with thee.’ 


‘A man,’ as Heine said, ‘should be very careful | 
| seem to care for individual migrants, which meets 


in the selection of his parents,’ for Heredity, the 
past living on in the present, is the first Fate,— 
and the greatest of the three. 

The second Fate is Lxvirvonment—all manner 
of surrounding influences that play upon the 
living creature and that the living creature plays 
with. 
famines of life; some give light touches—the 
sunshine and the rain. Space and food, air and 


light, scenery and art, home and school, and much | 


more are included in the idea of environment in 


Some make deep dints—the tempests and | 


the widest and most scientific sense. Environ- 
ment is the second Fate, and it comes a better 
second than many people think. 

The third Fate is /umction—what the creature 
does or does not do, the influence of use and 
disuse, of work and play, of exercise and rest. 
When we consult a book like Arlidge’s Dzseases 
of Occupations—a grim curiosity for future ages— 
we realize what an important factor function is for 
evil as well as good in human life. ‘By force of 
striking,’ the French saying is, ‘one becomes a 
blacksmith’; and there is an equally true saying 
in Faust: ‘What you have inherited from your 
ancestors, use it if you would make it really your 
own.’ In the language of the immortal parable, 
we must trade with our talents. 

Before we leave the metaphor of the Three 
Fates, let us ask if there may not be four. We 
know that a swallow born and bred in Britain 
flies south at the end of summer ‘to warmer 
lands and coasts that keep the sun,’ probably to 
West Africa; and the Aberdeen University Bird 
Migration Inquiry has helped to prove that such 
a swallow may return in the following spring to 
the farm-steading where it was born, thus illus- 
trating a wonderful constitutional homesickness. 
That it can make the double journey successfully 
is partly, perhaps mainly, due to its inheritance— 
it has a brain legacy predisposing it to successful 
migration. It is also in part due to its function- 
ing, to its early discipline in flight. It is. also in 


which gives it strength to fly, and to the environ- 
mental stimuli which pull the trigger of its migra- 
tory instinct. But is there not something else—a 
fourth Fate, of a more shadowy kind? We mean 
the cosmic factor, which is quite uncontrollable by 
the creature itself, which offers or withholds oppor- 
tunities. We mean, in the case of the swallow, 
the inexorable trend of things which does not 


some with a fatal storm and offers others a fair 
haven. It is difficult to deny that one of the 
factors in our own life is a giving or withholding 
of opportunities, which we at any rate have nothing 
to do with. 


Tue HEREDITY FACTOR. 


Returning now, let us consider each of the three 
factors in turn, beginning with heredity. It seems 


_ almost a contradiction in terms to speak of heredity 
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in a lecture on ‘The Control of Life.’ Is there 
anything /ess under our. control than our inherit- 
ance? Have we not to take what we get and be 
thankful? The study of heredity is apt, of a 
truth, to leave one fatalistic; the inexorableness 
of hereditary persistence is often awesome. Our 
start in life is no haphazard affair, but rigorously 
determined by our parents and ancestry. Besides 
the general race-characters, all sorts of peculiarities, 
trivial and important, normal and abnormal, bodily 
and mental, and, especially, well-defined, crisply 
marked ‘unit characters’ reappear and reappear 
—generation after generation, sometimes for cen- 
turies. The hand of the past presses heavily. 


There are three notes that the biologist must | 


make on the fatalism of heredity. The first is 
that the hereditary relation works both ways. It 


may handicap us with ancestral weaknesses, but | 


it also secures to us the entail of a big common 
stock of wholesome human qualities. We may 
not be pleased with the shape of our ear, but let 
us be thankful that it is a Auman ear. We may 
not be so controlled and gentle as we should like 
to be, but the ape and the tiger have died down 
considerably. The hereditary relation secures the 
transmission not only of serious handicaps and 
taints, but also of the big gains of the past (which 
seem always, strange to say, to have been made 
not by the individual, but by the germ-plasm). The 
results of individual blows and buffetings, of indi- 
vidual thrift and savings, of personal wear and 
tear, do not seem to get into the racial treasure- 
box, whose unpacking is called development. 

The second thing which mitigates the fatalism 
of heredity is the fact of variability. Like only 
tends to beget like. There is racial inertia, but 
there is an equally deep tendency to divergence. 
For there is always in some measure a rearrange- 
ment of qualities at the beginning of every new 
life; we might say a recrystallization, if the word 
did not suggest (quite erroneously, as recent dis- 
coveries have shown) something too static. The 
fact is that the germ has an inherent creativeness ; 
it makes experiments in self-expression ; the results 
are the most precious things in the world, what 
are called variations, mutations, new departures, 
idiosyncrasies, eccentricities, individualities, ori- 
ginalities. When they are out of harmony with 
the rest of the creature, they are called freaks or 
cranks ; when they are ahead of the race, they are 
called genius. In their finest human expression 


| it what you will, it is a unique process. 


they mean reachings forward towards Super- 


man. 5 

While we do not know the recipe for genius, 
and cannot give a prescription to induce origin- 
ality, we have from the experimental side the sug- 
gestion that decisive changes in ‘nurture’.seem 
to stimulate germinal creativeness. And of this we 
are quite certain—that, given a promising new de- 
parture, we may fail to make anything like the best 
of it if the nurture is not likewise evolving. Good 
nurture gives a progressive variation more chance 
of realization, success, and transmission. What 
a pitiful waste it is when a fascinating new plant 
is choked in a sluggard’s garden ! 

The third point against the depressing fatalism. 
of heredity is that the natural inheritance always ~ 
requires a definite nurture if it is to develop. 
There is a minimum nurture without which it will 
not develop at all; there is an optimum nurture 
with which it will develop to the full; between 
these two extremes there are all grades. The 
seeds sown in the garden were good enough, but 
it was too far North for them, they did not even 
germinate; the seeds of another kind grew into 
miserable shrivelled plants; the seeds of another 
did ‘fairly well’; the seeds of a fourth found the 
nurture congenial and stimulating, and developed 
into splendid plants which delighted the gardener’s 
heart. Now we have nurture under control, and 
this is ‘the other side of heredity.’ 

Development is the expression of the hereditary 
nature—the opening of the buds, the cashing of 
the legacy, the making visible of the implicit—call 
The great 
commonplace which we are emphasizing is that 
the components of our hereditary ‘nature’ require 
appropriate ‘nurture’ if they are to develop, and 
this nurture ts largely under our control.  Ad- 
mirable qualities in the inheritance may never be 
realized, because the nurture is insufficient or in- 
appropriate. We shake our heads reflectively in 
such cases, and say: ‘He never got his chance, 
there was more in him than people thought.’ The 
nurture was inadequate. 

And, of course, there is the other side to it— 
that undesirable qualities in our inheritance may 
also be inhibited in development. Some of us 
must confess with the poet that we are ‘stuccoed 
all over with Quadrupeds,’ including some Rep- 
tiles. But happily these may remain largely un- 
expressed if we refuse them the appropriate 
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nurture, 
Life. 

Thus, to recapitulate, we have to counteract 
the fatalistic impression which careful study of the 
facts of heredity engenders, by recognizing (1) that 
along with defects of will and vices of blood we 
inherit a share—more or less generous—of the 
wholesome human qualities; (2) that like only 
tends to beget like, for each new life is in some 
measure a new beginning, a forgiveness and a 
fresh start; and (3) that while our inheritance is 
outwith our control, the expression of the inherit- 
ance in development is dependent on the nurtural 
conditions, which are within control. 

It must also be pointed out that while we 
cannot choose our pavents, we can more or less 
choose our partners in life. And this is controlling 
heredity. We have also, as parents, a great re- 
sponsibility in regard to the partners whom our 
children may choose. The days of maidens shut 
up in fortresses are past, but there is no coercion 
in the effective garrisoning of the affections against 
the attacks of the ignoble and unworthy. And 
this again means controlling heredity. The in- 
heritance from the past—often tragically remote— 
is beyond control, except in so far as it can be, to 
some extent, furthered or hindered in its expres- 
sion by a control of ‘nurture’; but the inheritance 
transmitted to the future is in some measure 
within control, since the mating of fittest with 
fittest, of fit with fitter, and of fit with fit can be 
encouraged, while the mating of fit with unfit, and 
of unfit with unfit, can be discouraged. 


And this is part of the Control of 


THE ENVIRONMENT FACTOR. 


The living creature, especially when young, 
moves over a succession of anvils on which 
different hammers play — mechanical, chemical, 
physical, and even animate. Environment in- 
cludes space, food, air, light, weather, climate, 
and more besides, and every one knows how it 
grips life. ‘There was a child went forth every 
day,’ Whitman tells us, ‘and whatever that child 
saw became part of him for a day, or for a year, 
or for stretching cycles of years.’ ‘As is the 
world on the banks, so is the mind of man.’ The 
environment factor is powerful, and it is con- 
trollable. 

It is important to understand that the relation 
between organism and environment is manifold 
and complex—far more intricate and subtle than 


is usually supposed. We cannot attempt an 
analysis here, but it may be pointed out that the 
organism depends upon its énvironment for con- 
tinuance and for proper development; that the 
environment pulls the trigger of the organism’s 
possibilities ; that the organism suffers dints—some 
shallow, some deep—from its environment; that 
the organism thrusts as well as parries; and 
that some environmental influences go so deep 
that they affect the offspring. 

It is important both for clear thinking and 
sound action to have a firm, not a flabby grip of 
the relation between organism and environment. 
False simplicity always leads us astray. To take 
an illustration: Some people write down all the 
deteriorative characters of slum-dwellers to the 
bad housing, as if it were a simple matter of 
cause and effect. No biologically trained mind 
can accept this view; all these relations are com- 
plicated. Let us think of it fora moment. There 
is often to start with types of low mentality and 
vitality ; they get forced into unhealthy trades ; they 
acquire occupational depression; they form the 
habit of taking the usual shortest way out of 
Slumdom ; they get all wrong with their diet ; the 
mothers have to go out to work at low wages; 
the children are neglected; the force of social 
suggestion is strong against them; the marriages 
are often casual; there is often much inbreeding ; 
all sorts of arrears accumulate—physical, physio- 
logical, and moral—and finally the dwellers in 
darkness lose heart altogether. 

And as it will not do to say that the slums 
produce the slum type, so it will not do to say 
that the hereditarily slummy types make the 
slums. The truth is a combination of these and 
other partial truths. We cannot simply say that 
the peculiarities of deep-sea animals are directly 
due to the strange conditions of the deep sea, nor 
that pre-adapted animals sought out the refuge of 
the great abysses. The biological truth is a com- 
bination of these two positions. An inferior type 
gravitates to the slums, and the slums make their 
badness worse. Yet in spite of the encrustation 
of deteriorative modifications on the parents, and 
the arrested development of many of the children, 
some of the latter do excellently well under new 
conditions, like plants shifted to a good garden. 
This lends hopefulness to the control and the 
obliteration of the slums and their influence. In 
illustration let us cite the general result of an 
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inquiry conducted in Birmingham by Miss Mary 
Horner Thomson !—an admirable piece of work 
which should be multiplied throughout Britain. 
Miss Thomson studied the records of 265) chil- 
dren, mostly of ‘the lowest class’ (Class A, fourth 
below the poverty level), who had been sent to 
institutions and trained. She found that 192 
(72 per cent.) turned out well; that 44 (16 per 
cent.) were doubtful ; and that only 29 (less than 
II per cent.) were unsatisfactory, and of these 13 
were defectives. These figures afford eloquent 
evidence of the controllability of life. 


THE FUNCTION FACTOR. 


What we have said in regard to the influence 
of surroundings applies also to the influence of 
function. Without appropriate activity the organ- 
ism cannot develop aright. Unnatural activities 
lead to structural evils. There are well-known 
occupational diseases and malformations. Through 
lack of exercise an organism often drifts into de- 
generation. The training of animals sometimes 
has very remarkable success. In education we 
make pathways in the brain along which thoughts 
can travel quickly. Habit becomes a second 
nature. There is no need to emphasize the 
general importance of function as a factor in life. 
And it is controllable. 

Lead-poisoning may be taken as an instance of 
the injurious influence of dangerous function. It 
used to wreck the health and shorten the life of 
the mothers, killing one unborn child after another. 
It used to result in weakly, rickety, epileptic, short- 
lived offspring, in dwarfed infantile survivors— 
men of 21 looking like boys of 14—and so on, in 
horrors that make us all ashamed, for we are all 
involved willy-nilly. Now the instructive fact is 
that, thanks to men like Sir Thomas Oliver, the 
pernicious wastage has been in great measure 
brought under control. With the abolition of 
female labour in white lead factories, with im- 
provements of conditions, with various xurtural 
changes, the terrible state of affairs to which people 
submitted with pathetic depression on the one 
hand, and callous lack of initiative on the other, 
has been greatly alleviated. Moreover, it seems 
to be the case that, in spite of the dreadful loss 
of life and zxdividual damage, the racial effects 
are relatively slight. 


1 Environment and Efficiency : Birmingham Studies in 
Social Economics. Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 


Our point is the general one that, while our in- 
heritance is beyond our control, what we make of 
it is largely within our control, for environment 
and function are both very controllable. We can 
even get more out than is put in, enriching our- 
selves by trading with Time. 


ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. 


The changes wrought out in an individual 
organism as the result of peculiarities in environ- 
ment or in function are called somatic modifica- 
tions, or individually acquired characters; and 
most people are now aware that it is very difficult 
to find convincing evidence that these are ever 
handed on as such. If this be so, it is probably 
just as well, since many of them are on the wrong 
side of the account. Those that are useful can 
be reimpressed on each successive generation, and 
those that are prejudicial may perhaps be avoided. 
Thus the ameliorative control of function and en- 
vironment are of incalculable importance, though 
individual modifications may not be transmissible 
as such or even in any representative degree. 

While the facts at present known point strongly 
to the conclusion that particular gains and losses 
do not affect the main inheritance—what we may 
call the racial treasure-box—there is a rapidly in- 
creasing body of evidence which goes to show that 
deeply-saturating influences—long persisting—such 
as bad food and racial poisons, may gradually get 
at the physical basis of inheritance, and corrupt it. 
Perhaps sunshine and fresh air, on the other side, 
may gradually enrich it. 


- 
CRITICISM OF CONSUMPTION. 


In the control and amelioration of function 
much has been done in recent years, sometimes 
by employers, sometimes by the State. But much 
remains to be done, and it is always profitable to 
recall that there is a powerful instrument of progress 
within the grasp of every one—what economists 
call the criticism of consumption. That is to say, 
we can refrain from buying what we know to involve 
very prejudicial occupation, and we can give a 
preference in our expenditure to those products 
and to that kind of work which we know to be 
wholesome, or more wholesome than some other. 
If this is done persistently and consistently by 
sufficient numbers it inevitably makes for the 
control or disappearance of injurious occupa- 
tions. 
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SELECTION. 


Every one knows that Nature is always sifting, 
and we call this Natural Selection. More are born 
than can survive; the environment is changeful 
and callous; living creatures are in essence self- 
assertive, insurgent, and ambitious; for these and 
other reasons we have the struggle of exisience 
in its manifold guise, and quick or slow elimina- 
tion is always going on. When the elimination 
is discriminate we call it Natural Selection. The 
possessors of certain advantageous qualities sur- 
vive longer than those who do not have them, 
and have larger families. Thus the relatively 
fitter survive,—fitter, that is to say, in reference 
to particular conditions of life. For the tapeworm 
is just as well adapted to its inglorious lot as 
the lark at heaven’s gate. Let us take an illus- 
tration. 

With silk threads Cesnola tethered 45 green 
praying mantises to green herbage, and 65 of the 
brown variety to withered plants. All survived 
for seventeen days, unnoticed by birds. But when 
he put 25 green ones among brown herbage all 
were killed by birds within eleven days, and of 45 
brown ones placed on green leaves, only to sur- 
vived at the end of seventeen days. In an ever- 
green country the green variety would become 
the surviving type; in a brown country the brown 
variety would survive. Not that one is better than 
the other, it is simply relatively fitter to the given 
conditions. 

Such is Natural Selection, and in early days 
mankind was much in its sieve. Competition 
with wild beasts, changes of climate, scarcity of 
food, unchecked disease, and so on, sifted him, 
and we are the better of the sifting to-day. But, 
as every one knows, the whole trend of human 
evolution since civilization began has been to 
throw off the yoke of natural selection. There 
is still some of it left, as statisticians have proved, 
but the old thraldom has gone. We cannot return 
to the Natural Selection régime even if we would. 
It is in us to try to save life—when we get keenly 
enough interested at any rate. Let us take two 
or three instances of this control of eliminative 
processes. A hundred years ago people shuddered 
at the name of ‘gaol-fever,’ a terrible pestilence, 
which attacked judge and jury, prisoner and spec- 
tator at Old Bailey. We call it typhus fever now, 
but it is rare in England, thanks to the enthusi- 


asm of the early nineteenth-century hygienists. It 
is a dirt disease, it can be controlled by cleanliness 
and sulphur. It is due to a microbe, not yet 
isolated, which is transferred from man to man by 
infected lice. As Sir Ray Lankester says, the 
so-called Angel of Death was the clothes’ louse. 
We cannot but feel that it was almost contempt- 
ible to have submitted for centuries to this tyranny 
of dirt, but we are continuing to submit to similar 
things. We are slow to learn the lesson of the 
Control of Life. 

But some progress is always being made. When 
a member of a household of fifty years ago was 
pronounced by the physician to have fallen into 
consumption, did they not practically shut the 
windows and open the grave, folding the hands 
in fatalistic resignation? Now, however, the 
ravages of this terrible scourge are being brought 
under some measure of control, and we know that 
if it is tackled early enough it may be eminently 
curable. 

We have already referred to Pasteur’s object- 
lessons, and’ our thoughts pass from him to Lister 
and Koch, and to their successors in the sublime 
task of the control of disease. We think of 
malaria and Malta fever, of diphtheria and plague, 
all coming under control. It is interesting to 
notice how many of these triumphs of control 
illustrate Darwin’s central conception of ‘the web 
of life,’ for malaria is wrapped up in the bundle 
of life with the mosquito, and plague microbes 
with rats and their fleas, and sleeping sickness 
with Tse-tse flies and the big game whose blood 
these suck. 

What a fine instance, on another line of work, 
is the thyroid gland treatment. That small paired 
body which was originally a nutritive gutter on the 
floor of the pharynx has been transformed in the 
course of evolution into a blood-gland, an organ 
of internal secretion, and to it has been handed 
over one of the keys of bodily and mental health. 
If it goes wrong there is goitre and cretinism. 
And the point illustrating our theme is the well- 
known one that great alleviation and provisional 
cure can be effected by injecting into the patient 
an extract prepared from the thyroids of domestic 
animals, or even by giving him their thyroids to 
eat. The ancients advised the coward to eat of 
the heart of a lion; on a higher turn of the 
spiral we control cretinism by a similar pre- 
scription. 
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CHANGES OF OUTLOOK. 


Time brings interesting changes! Speaking of 
cockchafer-beetles and the famines which their 
ravages sometimes brought about in bygone days, 
Professor Giard recalls the fact that it was the 
spiritual, not the scientific, authorities who used to 
deal with them. ‘In 1479 they were summoned 
before the ecclesiastical tribunal of Lausanne and 
defended by an advocate from Fribourg. After 
deliberation, they were banished from the territory. 
O tempora!’ In this we have a sort of diagram- 
matic, and therefore extreme, illustration of ancient 
methods, in which the control of life was attempted 
. but not along the lines of Science. 

Another phase, still extant a few years ago, 
may. be illustrated by reference to locust plagues 
in South Africa. The critical moment in dealing 
with these voracious insects, which find a country- 
side a garden and leave it in a short time a desert, 
is while they are still foot passengers and wingless. 
They travel in great armies, but with concerted 
action they can be destroyed in millions. Thus 
the crops may be saved and the multiplication 
of the locust race checked. Everything depends, 
however, on concerted action, on sending word of 
the approach of an army, and on forming a cordon 
to stop the march. Now only a few years ago 
quite a number of religious. and worthy Boer 
farmers—unconsciously impious—refused to join 
in with the Anti-Locust League, giving for their 
reason that it was attempting to stay the hand of 
God! 

As we have been trying to illustrate, we have 
now entered upon a very different phase, in which 
the scientific control of life is recognized as an 
obligatory responsibility. In face of what is evil 
it is one of the means which we must use. Not in 
regard to disease alone, but in regard to depressing 
environment, ugliness, and dirt; in regard to 
dangerous and deteriorative occupations; in re- 
gard to poverty and unemployment, and, in short, 
all manner of objective evils, we have a deter- 
mination—rapidly growing stronger in our midst— 
to get at the facts, to understand the operative 
factors, and to put brains into the task of better- 
ment. Knowledge is foresight, and foresight is 
power. Science is for the amelioration and con- 
trol, as well as for the enlightenment of life. To 
have this conviction strongly is surely to show no 
profane depreciation of the things of the spirit 


which are outwith the scientific universe of 


discourse. 


CAUTIONS IN CONCLUSION. 


There is satisfaction in healing the sick and 
preventing wastage of life, but there is no gain- 
saying the danger of being cruel to future genera- 
tions by being kind in the present. There is a 
risk of helping too much, of coddling the undesir- 
able and unwholesome so that they get strength 
enough to multiply. There is the tragedy of 
spoiling good stock by permitting the infiltration 
of bad. This is a large and difficult question, 
but we may be allowed to say three things. (1) In 
a number of cases the diseases with which man 
is successfully coping are tmdiscriminate in their 
elimination. They thin the ranks, but there is 
no ‘singling.’ The checking of such diseases will 
not, therefore, encourage the survival of the unfit. 
(2) In the present state of social sentiment and 
scientific knowledge there can be no question of 
social surgery or of accepting Plato’s proposals 
for the purgation of the community. But what can 
be done is to work back to the old and wholesome 
idea of pride of race, and to work away from any- 
thing that tends to encourage the multiplication 
of the diseased and the unwholesome. (3) The 
commonplace must be borne in mind that man is 
a very complex being and not to be ticketed like 
a homogeneous commodity. Many of those who 
are seriously handicapped by inheritance, and who 
ought not to be encouraged to have offspring, are 
in other respects very valuable citizens. The social 
surgeon speaks in a high and mighty way about 
weaklings, and no one can wish that they should 
multiply, but the use of the term requires dis- 
crimination. Many who have been weak in body 
have been strong in spirit, and have played a great 
part in history. As poets and artists, reformers 
and preachers, many weaklings have been among 
the ‘makers and shakers’ of the world. 

In scores of different ways men and women of 
goodwill are working towards the increased health- 
fulness of the body politic, and it is surely very 
seldom that any piece of sound work misses of 
its fruition. But if results are to be lasting, and 
if they are to be commensurate with the energy 
expended, there must be more concert in action. 
There is need for more strategy. Thus, keeping ¢o 
biological progress, as we have done throughout, 
knowing well that there are others, it is plain that 
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there must be a correlation of at least three kinds 
of endeavour—that which aims at the improve- 
ment of the organism or breed (Eugenics), that 
which concerns itself with the amelioration of the 
environment (Eutopias or Euthenics), and that 
which takes to do with the betterment of func- 
tions, especially occupations (Eutechnics). 


The inheritance is the seed-corn; ‘nurture’ in 
the widest sense is the soil and the sunshine, the 
wind and the rain. Nurture can create nothing, 
but without it nothing can develop aright. We 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but 
we may trade with our talent so that it become 
five, or perhaps even ten talents. 


Che Great Cext Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ROMANS. 


ROMANS XI. 33. 


O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgements, and his ways past tracing out! 


1. In these words the Apostle, carried along by 
the force of the survey which he has been taking 
of God’s purposes and manifestations of grace, 
expresses the adoration, both confident and joyful, 
which it awakened. It was not some single aspect 
of the subject, not even one of the great conclusions 
to which it led, that produced this exaltation of 
spirit, but rather the total impression made upon 
him as he reviewed the manifold wisdom of God in 
creation, providence, and grace. 

2. There is an intensely modern note in the 
passage. It shows the workings of a mind which 
felt as we do ‘the burden of the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world,’ and yet found rest in 
the intuitions of faith. That is a characteristic of 
the sacred writers. The Bible is never aloof from 
the conflicts of man’s soul; never delivers its reve- 
lations as occult oracles which demand a blind 
acceptance. As it spoke to men in ancient time 
by living words which found an echo in their hearts, 
so in its later unfoldings of God’s will it keeps itself 
in close touch with man’s spirit, and, as in our 
text, is adapted to the movements of thought and 
the new problems which face us to-day. And when 
in the centuries to come science shall have made 
surprising discoveries far in advance of anything 
now attained, and the developments of Providence 
in the history of mankind shall have introduced 
new wonders in God’s ways, the old words of the 
Bible will have lost none of their significance, but 
will only have received fresh and more forcible 
illustration: ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 


wisdom and the knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgements, and his ways past tracing 
out!’ 

ip 


Tue RICHES OF GopD’s GRACE AND WiIspDoM. 


The Apostle has already expounded God’s plan 
and method of grace, and has traced its working 
in the call of Abraham, and the opening of the 
door to the Gentiles. It is the greatness of the 
grace and wisdom revealed in the Divine dis- 
pensations that now fills his mind. But expression 
fails him ; for words are always too poor to convey 
our deeper thoughts and emotions; there is in 
them an incommunicable element which baffles all 
our efforts at uttering it. We are obliged to fall 
back upon imagery, using the things of earth and 
sky as symbols of the ineffable and unseen. 

1. The riches of God’s grace and wisdom are 
seen in ¢he obstacles which had to be overcome in 
effecting man’s redemption. These obstacles are 
only partly known to us. Some are hinted at in 
Scripture, but nowhere fully unfolded. It is only 
by the use of a reverent imagination that we can 
obtain insight into them, or even discover them. 
But that man’s sin created what, speaking after the 
manner of men, constituted a great problem, is 
sufficiently obvious. Sin had to be condemned, and 
yet the sinner forgiven and saved. ‘The interests 
of righteousness affecting both God and man had 
to be maintained, and yet love accomplish its 
perfect work. God’s own nature had to be satis- 
fied—a thought which brings us up to the deepest 
mystery. But these and all other difficulties were 
overcome, and the Cross of Jesus Christ at once 
reveals the freeness of God’s mercy, and asserts 
the claims of the Divine Law in a way which has 
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deepened man’s sense of sin, fostered his aspira- 
tions after spiritual attainments, and bound him 
with gold chains about the feet of God. 


I have now preached for forty-three years and have been 
a professor of theology for more than twenty, and I find 
every year how much grander the Gospel of the grace of 
God becomes, and how much deeper, vaster, and more un- 
searchable the religion of Christ which it is the function of 
theology to explore.! 


2. The riches of God’s grace and wisdom are 
seen in the forbearance of God with man’s perversity. 
It might have been thought that overtures by God 
to sinful men would not only be met with instant 
response, but would be received with inexpressible 
gratitude. But nothing has been more astonishing 
than man’s persistent revolt from God. Wisdom 
has warned and love has entreated in vain. The 
gospel, in spite of its impressive message, its self- 
evident truth, and its gracious invitations, has been 
treated with indifference by the vast majority of 
each succeeding age. Yet God has not withdrawn 
His gospel; for the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. 


I believe that love and righteousness and justice in God 
mean exactly the same thing, namely, a desire to bring His 
whole moral creation into a participation of His own character 
and His own blessedness. He has made us capable of this, 
and He will not cease from using the best means for ac- 
complishing it in us all. When I think of God making a 
creature of such capacities, it seems to me almost blasphemous 
to suppose that He will throw it from Him into everlasting 
darkness because it has resisted His gracious purposes to- 
wards it for the natural period of human life. No, He who 
waited so long for the formation of a piece of old red sand- 
stone will surely wait with much long-suffering for the 
perfecting of a human spirit.” 


3. The riches of God’s grace and wisdom are 
seen in what have been called the surprises of 
history. Many of these occurred in the history of 
Israel, the exodus from Egypt, the entrance upon 
Canaan, the return from the Babylonian exile. 
Each of these was the effectual working of God on 
their behalf, and secured results which pointed 
forward to the establishment and extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

God’s dealings with those nations where the 
Christian Church has been planted have been 
signalized by equal manifestations of His interpos- 
ing mercy. In periods of depression and even of 
unfaithfulness God’s set time for favouring her has 

1 Principal Cairns, in Zzfe, 749. 
° Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, ii. 242. 


come, and she has been started upon a new epoch 
of prosperity and progress. 


About four hundred years after Jesus Christ was here on 
earth the Goths burst down upon ancient Rome, and every 
one thought that the end of the world had come, that all 
civilization was swept away. But what happened? The 
little despised Christian Church rose to the occasion and 
converted the conquerors of Rome. The vigorous life of 
Christian Europe is due to the conversion of the Goths, after 
they had burst upon Rome and swept away civilization. 
What was regarded as a wholesale calamity was a blessing 
in disguise, and Europe is richer to-day for the influx of the 
wild tribes of the north. 

Take another surprise of history. I dare say I am speak- 
ing to many who used to come and argue with me in Bethnal 
Green or Victoria Park. If so, there are some here who 
want convincing proof that there is a wise and righteous God. 
Sometimes we think it does not look as if there was. But 
is it not a matter of history that ‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation’? Why is it that every nation that has been righteous 
and kept its family life pure, that has looked after its 
children, that has not become luxurious and effete, that has 
retained the simple virtues. of courage, patriotism, and self- 
reliance, has remained, whilst those which have become 
corrupt and have misused marriage have gone down? As 
Keble says in the Chrzstzan Year : 


One by one 
They tower and they are gone, 
Yet in the Prophet’s soul the dreams of avarice stay. 


Why should they do so unless behind history is a righteous 
and wise God, who, though He hides Himself, slowly works 
out His righteous purpose in the world. 


4. May we not also find examples of the riches 
of God’s grace and wisdom in ¢he fives of His ser- 
vants? Every biography of good men is a record, 
full of instruction, of God’s overruling Providence. 
He leads us, even the humblest of us who love 
His name, by paths that we had not known, 
and makes darkness light before us, and crooked 
places straight. Often by simple and unexpected 
ways God appears for us in some extremity, and out 
of evil educes good. 


That is a striking story which is told of Francis Nola, who 
lived in the early days of Christianity when persecution was 
rampant. In consequence of his piety and devotion the 
attention of the authorities was directed to him, and they 
took steps for his arrest and imprisonment. But he escaped 
out of their hands, and finding himself in a wild district with 
rocks and caves, sought shelter in one of them, and, having 
commended himself to God, awaited the issue. By and by 
a spider began to weave its web across the mouth of the cave.- 
Nola watched it with much interest as it performed its task, 
until it had brought the web to perfection. It was that web 
which saved his life ; for his pursuers on reaching the spot, 


° A. F, Winnington Ingram, Zhe Call of the Father, 42. 
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concluding from the web that Nola could not be inside, 
passed the place, and pursued their search elsewhere. 
Afterwards Nola, speaking of the event, said, ‘If God be 
for us, a spider’s web is strong as iron gates and castle 
walls.’ 1 


ne 
THE Mystery oF Gop’s WorRKINGS. 


1. All that we see with our senses comprehends 
a boundary which is as nothing compared with 
that which lies beyond. Even the wide sweep of 
the telescope bringing within the range of our vision 
millions of stars and planets revolving in illimitable 
space, does but touch the skirts of God’s universe. 
In the same way the revelation of God’s wisdom in 
providence and redemption gives us only a glimpse 
into the riches of the grace embodied in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. We see God’s grace in Christ, 
and adore it, but what we do not see far exceeds 
it. There are depths we can never explore. The 
hidden part of God’s ways are past tracing out. 
And yet we—His children—have thought to 
fathom the ways and wisdom of God by our ways 
and our wisdom, thinking that our little minds 
could encompass and set bounds to the Infinite 
Mind. Can the ant crawl up into the brain of 
man to see man’s world as man sees it? Yet has 
man, whose whole world is, in the eyes of God, 
but as one ant in a universe, thought to creep into 
God’s brain, to think as He thinks, to see as He 
sees, and to judge the Omnipotent by man’s little 
laws. 


When we come to such questions as ‘How do you ex- 
plain the Jamaica earthquake?’ or ‘What are you to say 
when the young wife loses her life in child-birth?’ I throw 
myself back on the wisdom of God, which has been shown 
in history, in nature, and in human nature. I do not pretend 
to explain everything. Christ said, ‘I have many things to 
tell you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ I see that it is not 
a good thing to erect buildings in an earthquake zone ; that 
it may be best for us to suffer cholera until we can find out 
the cure; that not to let fre burn would injure us more than 
the carrying out of natural law ; that to interfere with the 
law of gravitation to stop an accident would be breaking 
down the laws of God ; but I do not pretend to understand 
why any particular person at any particular time is taken 
away. I fling myself on the wisdom of God. There are a 
place and a work for them in the other world, and God 
knows why they have gone at that particular time.? 


2. Our proper attitude to these deep things of 
God should be that of reverent and inquiring faith. 
We speak sometimes of the ‘ wonders of the cross,’ 


1S. G. Woodrow. 
2 A, F, Winnington Ingram, Zhe Call of the Father, 47. 


and the sentiment of wonder well becomes us. 
The Bible uniformly presents Divine truths so as 
to awaken man’s wonder, lifting the veil but for a 
moment, and then leaving us to imagine what is 
on the other side ; and in its records of the blessed 
life giving us glimpses of Him who is both human 
and Divine which only half-reveal Him to us. Its 
aim is, all through, to lead us to such subjects as 
the soul, and God, and the eternal world, and 
sin, the great mystery and root of mysteries, and 
the marvellous remedy which has been provided 
for it in the descent of the Divine nature to the 
human, that great mystery of godliness, ‘God 
manifest in the flesh.’ These are the subjects of 
never-dying interest round which the thoughts of 
man can never cease to revolve, because they 
touch his deepest nature and affect his everlasting 
destiny. If the ‘powers of the world to come’ 
have anything in them to excite wonder and awe, 
the Bible, beyond all other books, holds them in 
its hand. 

The Bible is not a thing to be worshipped. A savage 
might bow down to a telescope, but an astronomer knows 
better. The way to know it is to use it. It is not to be 
looked at, but to look through. To bind a Bible beautifully, 
to lift it reverently, to speak of it with admiration, to guard 
it with all care, is not at all tothe point. Look through it. 
Find God with it. See what God was to the men of the 
Bible, and then let Him be the same to you. See the proofs 
of His power, and prove that power for yourself in yourself. 
Search the Scriptures for the testimony of Jesus, and honour 
them by being an honour to the one they reveal.° 

3. But though God’s judgments and ways are 
beyond our power of understanding, let us not 
forget that they are the outcome of His infinite 
wisdom and knowledge. Resting in that assurance 
we shall not stumble at His ways; but, our trust 
in God gaining ever new strength, we shall go 
bravely forward to meet whatever lies before us. 

The Anniversary Address of the President of the Geologi- 
cal Society of London (Professor William Whitehead Watts), 
nearly two years ago, was upon the ‘Coal Supply of Britain.’ 
Reference was made to the Royal Commissions of 1866 and 
of 1901. These both show that the problem is becoming 
very serious for the future of the country. In 1901 it was 
estimated that there are one hundred thousand millions of 
tons in ‘ proved’ fields, and forty thousand millions in ‘un- 
proved’ fields. According to different tables prepared giving 
the estimated increased consumption of coal, through the 
fature years, the supply will probably be exhausted between 
2130 and 2200 A.D. 

Professor Watts said: ‘We are threatened with the ex- 
haustion of our most valuable resources within a period 
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which may be two centuries or three, according to the rate 
at which the demand for coal happens to increase in the 
future. There is a possibility that our stock may be larger 
than we anticipate. . . . The geologist’s share of the prob- 
lem is to ascertain whether or no we possess other supplies 
of workable coal not included in the estimate of the Com- 
missioners.’ 

Every thoughtful man sees the seriousness of the problem, 
and yet there may be huge deposits still undiscovered. If 
all the researches of modern science have not penetrated the 
secret supplies of such a common thing entering into the 
services of our work-a-day life, if even here we see life’s 
mysteries, then when we come to think of life in other phases, 
and of our relationship to the world of nature, and to God, 
we can only exclaim— 

‘Othe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgements, 
and his ways past tracing out !”? 


Jean Paul Richter says: ‘God called up from dreams a 
man into the vestibule of heaven, saying, ‘‘ Come thou hither, 
and see the glory of My house.” And to the servants that 
stood around His throne He said, ‘‘ Take him and undress 
him from his robes of flesh ; cleanse his vision, and put a 
new breath into his nostrils ; arm him with wings for flight, 
only touch not with any change his human heart—the heart 
that weeps and trembles.” It was done, and with a mighty 
angel for his guide, the man stood ready for his infinite 


1 Eric M. Ingamells. 


The Revision of Be 


By tHE Riv, EY Es Woops, Bue Arp 


Most of those who have the interest of the Church 
of England at heart will have rejoiced to hear that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has promised to 
appoint a committee to revise the Prayer-Book 
Psalter. But doubtless there will be a great 
difference of opinion as to the extent and the 
spirit in which the work should be carried out. 
Some, like the Bishop of Oxford, will desire to 
have corrected only such passages as can hardly in 
honesty be described otherwise than as nonsensical. 
They would fear to part with language which, 
partly from familiarity, partly from its real beauty, 
has for centuries become sanctified as the expression 
of spiritual devotion. Others would go to the 
opposite extreme and desire to have a revision as 
thorough and exact as scholarship can make it. 
These, of course, would be actuated mainly by a 
desire for truth and honesty. They would very 
naturally urge that Christian Churchmen use these 


voyage ; and from the terraces of heaven, without sound or 
farewell, they wheeled away into endless space. Then came 
eternities of twilight that revealed, but were not revealed. 
To the right hand and to the left, toward mighty constella- 
tions, depth was swallowed up in height unsurmountable, 
height was swallowed up in depth unfathomable. Suddenly, 
as thus they rode from infinite to infinite ; suddenly, as they 
tilted over abyssmal worlds, a mighty cry arose—that systems 
more mysterious, worlds more billowy, other heights and 
other depths were nearing at hand. Then the man sighed, 
stopped, shuddered, and wept. His overladen heart uttered 
itself in tears ; and he said, ‘‘ Angel, I will go no farther. 
For the spirit of man aches under this infinity. Insufferable 
is the glory of God’s house. Let me lie down in the grave, 
that I may find rest from the persecutions of the infinite ; for 
end I see there is none.” And from all the listening stars 
that shone around issued one choral chant, ‘‘ Even so it is: 
Angel, thou knowest that it is: end there is none that ever 
yet we heard of.” The Angel demanded: ‘‘ And is this the 
sorrow that kills you?” But his voice answered that he might 
answer himself. Then the Angel threw up his glorious 
hands to the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘‘End is there 
none to the universe of God. Lo! also there is no 
beginning.” ” 

Mere infinity frightens the spirit; it is only from the 
teachings of revelation, and Christ as the manifested wisdom, 
power, and love of God, that the infinity of the Divine Being 
becomes a friend and not a fear to man.? 


2 C. Bentley Jutson. 
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FELLOw oF St. JoHn’s CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Psalms under the impression that they represent 
in English dress what the Hebrew prophets 
wrote, and that the P.V. is from this point of view 
often inaccurate and misleading. The question 
then arises, Is it possible to effect a compromise 
between these two points of view ; in a word, to do 
justice to both? We believe it is. Broadly speak- 
ing, the principle upon which the committee, I 
believe, should go, should be to correct all 
serious mistakes of translation, while conserving, 
so far as possible, the familiar language of the 
Prayer Book. But even if they were so far agreed, 
such a general principle might be very differently 
interpreted by different members of the committee. 
I venture, therefore, as an old student of the 
Psalter, to make a few suggestions under different 
heads as to the way in which this delicate task 
might be approached. I will only add that for 
convenience’ sake I have taken my examples chiefly 
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from the first twenty Psalms, but the same methods 
will apply throughout. 

1. Meaningless Passages. These should, where 
possible (see below, 9), be retranslated. In Ps 9§, 
instead of ‘O thou enemy, destructions are come 
to a perpetual end, even as the cities, etc.,’ it would 
be far preferable to render : 


The enemy are come to an end, 
They are desolate for ever ; 
The cities Thou hast destroyed, 
Their memorial has perished. 


Curiously enough, the R.V. has here a hankering | 


after the A.V. and P.V., and has retained their 
rendering in the margin; but a more meaning- 
less and clumsy translation it is difficult to con- 
E ceive. 

In 58%, ‘let them consume away like a snail’ is 
barely intelligible. But the translation, ‘let them 
be as a snail which melteth as he goes,’ if neither 
true to natural history, nor in accordance with 


Christian sentiment, is intelligible enough as a | 
It is more difficult | 


quaint notion of popular belief. 
to suggest a suitable rendering of v.®. 
suggest : 


I would 


Or ever your pots can feel the thorns, 
Whether green or hot He sweepeth them away. 


But it should be realized that no mere translation 
can suffice to make a passage like this clear without 
an explanation, and this is one of three alternative 
renderings of the passage, between which there 
is little to choose. If correct, it compares the 
suddenness of the destruction to a whirlwind which 
scatters the fire, when a large part is still unburnt, 
and before the pot has been placed upon it, or at 
any rate before the fire has reached it. 

It is a great pity that such a glorious Psalm as 


68 should be marred by much that is quite unin- | 


telligible to an ordinary congregation. In y.!® in 
place of ‘why hop ye so, ye high hills ?’ we should 
certainly render ‘why look ye so askance?’ (R.V.), 
Z.e., at God’s holy mountain. If ‘askance’ be 
objected to as unfamiliar, ‘envious’ might be 
preferred. V.®° presents a hard problem. P.V. 
has neither beauty nor rhythm to recommend it. 
Something of this sort would be more satisfactory. 


Rebuke the beasts of the reed (z.e. the crocodile, a 
symbol of Egypt), 

The herd of bulls, with the calves of the people, 

That they humbly bring pieces of silver ; 


He hath scattered the peoples that delight in war. 
8 


He appeals to God to exact tribute from all classes 
of their enemy (or from all their enemies). But it 
must be admitted that the third line is very obscure. 

Ps 141, ‘But let not their precious balms 
break my head,’ is reminiscent of a certain witty 
Irish dean, who quoted the words at a meeting 
when a scent bottle from the ladies’ gallery fell over 
into the room below. It is indeed difficult to 
suggest any other way in which ‘precious balms’ 
could have such a result; on the other hand, 
‘Their precious balm (z.e. the kindly reproof of the 
righteous) let not my head refuse’ expresses a very 
beautiful and subtle thought. 

2. A second class of passages would be those 
where, though the meaning is fairly intelligible, it 
zs certainly not what was intended, and is, therefore, 
misleading. 

In 48 the words ‘since the time that their corn 
and wine and oil increased’ are pointless. The true 
rendering, ‘ more than in the time, etc. (A.V., R.V.), 
contrasts the spiritual joy of the Psalmist with the 
temporal prosperity of his gainsayers. 

In 72, ‘Lest he tear my soul like a lion, and rend 
it in pieces’ gives the true order of thought. A 
lion does not, as in P.V., devour and then tear in 
pieces. 

In 8°, ‘Thou madest him lower than the angels’ 
(see below, 8) suggests an interpretation which is 
the exact contrary of the original. The point is not 
the lowering of man, but his exaltation in being 
made a little less than God, the reference being 
evidently to Gn 16-27, as the context clearly shows. 

In 12%, ‘When they are exalted, the children 
of men are put to rebuke,’ there is little, if any, 
point. R.V. gives the true sense, and is literally 
exact, ‘When vileness is exalted among the 
sons of men.’ 

162(P.V.) has no meaning suitable to the context. 
R.V. agrees with the vast majority of scholars in 
reading ‘I have said’ with the old versions. But 
probably the Hebrew, as it stands, will bear this 
interpretation. The rendering of 7» (R.V.), ‘I have 
no good beyond thee,’ is probably the best of many 
doubtful renderings. 

In 16", ‘zz hell’ and ‘corruption’ are both 
errors. The Psalmist did not mean to foretell a 
resurrection from the dead, but a preservation of 
his life from death(see below, 8). Weshould render: 


Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one (or holy ones, 
chetibh) to see the pit. 
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Ps 6813 (P.V.) is not altogether meaningless, if it 
be supposed that the dove here is symbolical of 
Israel, and it be realized that the change from 
second to third person is quite common in Hebrew 
poetry. The meaning would be that in spite of her 
past degradation, after her God-given victory, she 
would shine forth in all her glory. But the Hebrew 
text will not permit this translation. The rendering 
is simple enough : 


If ye lie (R.V. ‘will ye lie’) among the sheepfolds, 
The wings of the dove are covered with silver, 
And her feathers with burnished gold. 


The difficulty here lies in the interpretation. Not 
improbably it gives an idyllic picture of the peaceful, 
if not strenuous, country life after the victory. The 
men lie at ease listening to the shepherd’s pipe, 
while the women are decked in garments resplen- 
dent with the colours of the dove, as it shines in 
the sun. Examples under this head might be 
multiplied indefinitely. I pass on to another class. 


3. Passages where a better translation makes 
the meaning clearer. In 81, ‘Oh Lorp (or 
Jehovah), our lord,’ is better than ‘O Lorp, our 
Governour,’ lord being here practically equivalent 
to God. 

In 1o* we have a more correct rendering in R.V. 
We might perhaps translate 
The wicked is so proud that he saith He will not require 

it. 
There is no God are all his thoughts. 


11° is better rendered 


If the foundations be destroyed, 

What can the righteous do? 
In 12’ the words ‘from the earth’ read awkwardly, 
nor is their meaning clear. The rendering 


Even as silver which is melted to the ground 


is at once more accurate and more intelligible. 

4. Again, there are many cases where a etter 
translation adds force to a passage. 
happens that P.V. gives an explanation of some 
metaphorical expression, where the literal meaning 
is much more poetical and suggestive, as ‘defender’ 


for ‘shield’ in 3°, ‘ beauty’ for ‘eye’ in 6’, ‘power’ | to a variant ‘to his neighbour’ for ‘ to his own hurt.’ 


for ‘arm’ in 101", ‘desireth’ for ‘panteth after’ in 
421. In 10%, ‘As for all his enemies he puffeth 
at them’ (A.V.) is certainly preferable to ‘ therefore 
defieth he all his enemies.’ 


quite an unnecessary paraphrase of ‘our lips are 
our own’ (R.V.). 

In rol, ‘he falleth down and humbleth himself ’ 
certainly loses sight of the picture of the lion 
crouching to catch his prey, which is well preserved 
in R.V., ‘He croucheth, he boweth down.’ 

In 24, ‘shall laugh’ and, in 6%, ‘how long?’ are 


| more suggestive than the fuller paraphrases of P.V. 


The latter is probably left purposely somewhat 
indefinite. It might, eg., mean ‘How long will it 
be before thou deliverest me ?’ (cf. Rev 61°). 

958 is a very interesting passage. Here R.V. 
renders ‘To-day, oh that ye would hear his voice!’ 
joining it to v.7 (see lower down, 11). Would it not 
be better to keep the division of verses as it is, and 
render the clause, ‘To-day, if only ye would hear 
his voice’? This expresses the wish which the 
words seem to imply and gives a better connexion. 

5. A very interesting number of questions arise 
out of the difference of the LXX and Hebrew, 
especially where the former points to a different 
text. The P.V. has through the Vulgate been 
largely influenced by the LXX. In several cases 
P.V. thus preserves readings which are not less 
likely, and sometimes even more likely, to be cor- 
rect than the Massoretic text. To correct these so 
as to correspond with A.V. or R.V. would be a 
serious though a natural blunder. 

Thus in 1° the additional words ‘from the face 
of the earth’ represent a very ancient reading. 
They are thoroughly Hebraistic and might well be 
retained. 

In 3? ‘his God’ is more forcible than ‘God,’ a 
reading which may easily be accounted for on the 
supposition that the last 2 of Elohim has been 
confused with the initial letter D of Selah. 

11° points to an interesting variant. The Hebrew 
text has omitted the word 339 (‘poor’) probably from 
its close resemblance to 3p (‘his eyes’). The 
P.V., following the LX X, retainsthe parallelism, which 


| A.V. and R.V., following the Hebrew, have thus 
It frequently | 


lost. (See also below, 12 ; Ps 425-7.) 

Another interesting case is presented by 15), 
Here the Massoretic text reads ‘sweareth to his 
own hurt—he moveth not.’ But the LXX points 


The P.V. has curiously combined both these 
readings. In this case that of the Hebrew (A.V. 


_ and R.V.) is undoubtedly to be preferred, the 


_ reference being probably to Lev 54. 
In 124, ‘we are they that ought to speak’ is | 


Another example where P.V., following the LXX, 
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These verses are obvi- 
ously an interpolation, as is clear from their omission 
in 53, an Elohistic recension of the same Psalm, as 
also from the fact that they are taken ex d/oc from 
Ro 31°18, where they are a collection of quotations 
made by St. Paul, together with Ps 14». 4 to prove 
the depravity of the human race. They probably 
got into the text of the LXX through a marginal 
gloss. 

But there are other cases, where a LXX reading, 
not followed by P.V., deserves consideration. Ps 212 
is a crux of unusual difficulty. Probably no com- 


is certainly wrong is 14>’. 


petent scholar is quite satisfied with the rendering of | 


P.V. and A.V., ‘kiss the son.’ Here LXX gives a 
more suitable, if more prosaic, rendering, ‘lay hold 
of instruction,’ but it is by no means easy to con- 
jecture of what text itisa translation. On the whole, 
the committee might perhaps be well advised to 
leave the passage as it stands. 

6. Another question arises with reference to 
more or less ‘echnical terms. Might it not be 
better to leave Sheol untranslated, as in R.V.? If 
it be objected that the word is meaningless io an 
English reader, it might be answered, This is 
because the thing itself is not understood. But 
surely this is better than a misleading translation, 
such as ‘hell,’ ‘the grave,’ or ‘the pit.’ Might it 
not be well to translate Goyim invariably by 
Gentiles, which suggests a very kindred thought, 
and should not Lorp be always spelt in capitals 
as in R.V., where it stands for the Divine name? 

1. The retention, or otherwise, of archaisms is an 
interesting point. I must confess to a sneaking 
affection for ‘tush,’ though I admit that where it 
occurs in Ps ro! !4 and 731! it is a purely rhetori- 
‘cal interpolation. Should not ‘leasing’ (as in 4”), 
which in some parts of the country is a local word 
for ‘gleaning,’ be corrected to ‘lying’? ‘ ports’ in g}4 
should certainly be corrected to ‘gates.’ It is the 
‘same word as in the previous verse. Again, ‘just’ 
seems better than ‘equal’ in 172. 

The question may arise, How far should 
the committee ‘be influenced by ¢he application of 
passages by NV.T. writers? ‘Yo this I would venture 
‘to answer emphatically, Not at all. Nothing so 
tends to make the enemy blaspheme as to permit 
a mistranslation for anything like doctrinal reasons, 
Let us confess candidly that the interpretation 
made by St. Peter and St. Paul of Ps 161, accord- 
ing to Ac 227-31 and 13°87, is based on a mistransla- 
tion of the Hebrew text made, no doubt, in all | 


innocence. But we should not be innocent in 
perpetuating a mistranslation. In retaining the 
word ‘corruption’ in text (marg. ‘the pit’), 
fear that some of the Revisers allowed themselves 
| to be prejudiced (see also above, 2; Ps 8°; cf. 
| Hhel2 8), 
9. Untranslatable passages. A further difficulty 
arises in certainly some few cases where a passage 
is still so obscure that little or nothing can be 
made of it. 2}? is perhaps a case in point (see above, 
5). Another is certainly 16% 4, and we should 
probably add 73!°. Possibly the best plan would 
be either to retain P.V. or adopt some rendering 
which has more meaning of a sort and mark all 
such passages with an asterisk. 
_ ro. Another set of questions arise in connexion 
with methods of arrangement. Should not the’ 
psalms de printed in lines? This would help the 
ordinary English reader to realize their poetical 
character. This should be done, not by blindly 
following the Massoretic text, but with some 
regard to the meaning. It might be urged, on the 
contrary, that it would interfere with the present 
division of verses into two parts by means of a 
colon, where a verse is composed of three or five 
lines. But it may be pointed out that the arrange- 
ment proposed does not alter the number of actual 
lines. It merely points them out. The colon 
might be retained, and, as hitherto, two lines could 
be sung to one half of the chant and one to the 
| other. 
t1. But the place of the colon wants revision. E.g. 
| in 99 the refrains in vv.® ° are obviously triplets. 
le Bata re Vino Vee ee the colon at the end of the 
| first line: 
| O magnify the Lord our God: 


And fall down before His footstool, 
For He is holy. 


| In v.29 the colon is placed at the end of the 
| second line: 

| O magnify the Lord our God, 

| And worship Him upon His holy hill: 

For the Lord our God is holy. 

| In 3° the colon is again misplaced. The verse 
should be 


I laid me down and slept: 
I rose up again, for the Lord sustained me. 
- It is the waking to a new day which is a sign of 


| apa s protecting care. 
. Some revision in the division of verses seems 
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also to be required. The position of the first clause 
in 958 has already been touched upon (see above, 4). 
In 7° the line of R.V, ‘And awake for me: 
thou hast commanded judgment,’ though correctly 
translated, is very clumsy. The last words should 
be in a distinct line, and they would go better with 
the following verse. We thus get two triplets : 
6. Arise, O Lord, in thine anger, 


Lift up Thyself against the rage of mine adversaries, 
And awake for me. 


7. Thou hast commanded judgment, 
And let the congregation of the people compass them 
about, 
And over them return Thou on high. 


The connexion of thought in the second triplet 
is thus: 

Jehovah has appointed a judgment. The 
people are invited to assemble as_ witnesses. 
Jehovah is requested to take His seat on His 
heavenly throne of judgment. 

In 10! 16 the division of verses is clearly faulty 
in P.V. They should run as follows : 

15. Thou hast seen it ; 


For Thou beholdest travail and grief, 
To take it into Thine hand, 


16. The poor (or helpless, R.V.) committeth, etc. 


In 4267 there has been a very curious division 
of verses handed down in the Massoretic text. The 
refrain should end as in v.®© and 43°, ‘who is 
the help of my countenance and my God.’ This 
involves no alteration whatever in the Hebrew 
consonantal text. The mistake arose merely 
from a faulty division of verses, and a different 


vocalization. The eighth verse should begin with 
the words ‘my soul.’ The LXX is here quite 
correct. 


In 69° the first clause, which might be rendered 
‘I had to pay back what I never took,’ is better 
placed, as in the Massoretic text, with A.V. and 
R.V. at the end of v4. The P.V. of v.5 suggests 
that the Psalmist feels that he has acted as a 
foolish child in giving back what he had not taken. 

13. A further question arises whether it would 
not be better to untte Psalms which have been 
divided into two. That this has been the case with 
Pss 9 and ro is clear from the fact that the two form 


parts of an .original acrostic alphabetical Psalm, 
though now largely interpolated and otherwise modi- 
fied. This accounts for the absence of title in Ps 10. 
That the division is comparatively recent is shown 
by its not being found in LXX. That Pss 42 and 
43 were also originally one Psalm, though in this 
case not supported by LXX, is clear both from the 
absence of title in Ps 43 and by the refrain in 
427 4-15 and 435% ‘lhe occurrence of the gloria 
at the end of Ps 42 interferes with the flow of 
perhaps the most beautiful Psalm in the Psalter. 

14. Again, would it not add to an intelligent 
appreciation of the poetry of the Psalms if the 
refrains were marked off in some way, as, @g., by 
being printed in italics, as in Pss 42-43 just 
referred to, in 993» 5% 1078-9. 15-16. 21-22. 31-82, Ps 
136 passim. 

15. It might also be questioned whether a 
still further division into stanzas is not desirable. 
This is often a work of great difficulty ; but it is 
only where the stanzas are fairly obvious, that it 
becomes important. Thus in 107 we have first a 
preface (vv.'%). Then we have a series of four 
distinct parts arranged on a symmetrical, but an 
artistically varying, plan, containing the trouble, 
the cry unto the Lorp, the deliverance and the 
doxology, the second halt of which varies with the 
occasion. These four parts are followed by a sup- 
plement, or possibly a later expansion describing 
God’s providential dealings with men. All this 
could be more easily seen by having spaces 
between 5 * 6 7 &8. 12 &13. 14 &15. 18 & 19, 20 & 21, 27 & 28, 
30:4'31, and larger spaces: between 25% 9% 10.18 Sia. 
224 2 and perhaps vm 

16. Finally, we might ask (though this would 
have to be the work of a special committee of . 
musicians and Hebrew scholars collaborating) if 
it might not be possible ¢o introduce, at least in 
Cathedral and similar choirs, a detter method of 
singing the Psalms than is possible with the simple 
chant, and some arrangement which shall 
emphasize both the refrains and lines of poetry. 
This would surely be a greater help towards 
devotion than the elaborate services and anthems 
on which the best talent of composer, organist, 
and choir are now expended, not to say wasted. 
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Literature. 


THE, CHURCH [N SCOTLAND. 


THE first volume has been published of A History 
of the Church in Scotland, by Alex. R. MacEwen, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in New College, 
Edinburgh (Hodder & Stoughton; 12s. net). It 
is more than half a century since Grub’s Zecles¢- 
astical History of Scotland was published, and for 
many a year it has been out of print and hard to 
find. Cunningham’s Church History of Scotland 
was published yet earlier, and the second edition, 
which appeared in 1882, was little more than a 
reprint of the first. It was time for some one to 
write the history over again. Of political histories 
we have had plenty. Hill Burton, Lang, and 
Hume Brown are on all our shelves, not to speak 
of lesser books and minor authors. But these 
histories have only made the need for a new 
History of the Church more glaring. For in 
Scotland, Church life and national life have been, 
as Professor MacEwen points out, inextricably 
mingled, and the national historian, while not filling 
the place of Church historian, has had to handle 
Church questions on every other page, and so has 
raised new issues or given new aspects to the old. 
This is particularly the case with Andrew Lang, 
whose occasional perversity of judgment could not 
cancel the debt we owe him for making us revise 
our opinions and search our records, to ‘see 
whether these things were so.’ 

Professor MacEwen does not in political matters 
find himself so often in sympathy with Lang as 
with Hume Brown. Now and then he is ‘an 
incisive critic’ of Lang, to use the phrase which 
he employs to designate Lang’s way with the 
Reformers. We may quote the passage in which 
he uses this phrase. ‘An incisive critic of the 
Reformers has pointed out that John Knox, who 
reached manhood in this period, “never knew the 
poetry and the mystic charm” which the “cere- 
monies and services of the Roman Church naturally 
awaken.” The criticism is true, not of Knox only 
but of most Scotsmen of his time. There was 
neither “ poetry ” nor “mystic charm” for them to 
know. For two centuries church services in 
Scotland had tended to be slovenly, and priests to 
be irreverent, and latterly they had lost even the 
semblance of devoutness. ‘The reverential quiet of 


worship and the graciousness of sacraments had 
been all but obliterated by unworthy and unfaithful 
priests. To be assured that such ordinances as 
had been supplied were not needed for salvation 
was a call to freedom not to sacrifice. So it was 
that a repudiation of those of the sacraments which 
had a medieval origin, and condemnation of a 
ritual which had been performed without dignity 
or piety, sprang naturally to the lips of the first 
Reformers.’ 

That passage is a fair example of Dr. MacEwen’s 
whole manner. ‘There is never the least suspicion 
of ecclesiastical bias, but the right to tell the whole 
truth is maintained. It would be difficult for any 
historian to be fairer with his readers than Professor 
MacEwen has been. If he has given his judgments, 
he has also given the evidence they are founded on. 
The issues could often have been made party issues, 
but this author has never forgotten the demands 
made on him by the Muse of History; rather, let 
us say, he has never failed to rise to a sense of the 
claim made on him by the Master he serves, to 
seek the truth, and, having found it, to make it 
known with all that literary grace of which he is so 
exceptionally possessed. 


GREEK, ART AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


Within the last few years we have been brought 
very close to the life of ancient Greece. This is 
partly the inevitable outcome of the now widespread 
study of religion, but it is partly due to the sym- 
pathetic work of Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
Livingstone, and others on Greece itself. The 
result is that a world of beauty and humanity has 
been opened to us; and the surprise of it has 
been greatest to those who had already received 
some training in Greek literature and art. 

To carry that method further and introduce us 
to yet more of the life of ancient Greece is the aim 
of Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith, M.A., in the work 
which he has published under the title of Greek 
Art and National Life (Nisbet ; 7s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Kaines Smith has passed through the 
College mill. ‘Sometime Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge’ he adds to his name. What 
did it do for him? Much. But it did not intro- 
duce him to the life of ancient Greece. It brought 
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him within reach of ‘its literature and its sculpture, 
but they were cold, dead. He felt nothing of the 
humanity that layinthem. Then came the awaken- 
ing. It was anew birth. And as soon as he saw 
that through the printed page and the marble bust 
you canreach the palpitating heart of their begetter, 
and touch life with its powers and failures, he 
began to lecture on Greek Art and National Life, 
and wrote this book. 

It is truly written. It is beautifully illustrated. 
Seven photogravures and many other illustrations 
complete the furnishing of a book which may be to 
some as the opening of a door into a new Palace 
Beautiful. 


THE ANATOMY OF TRUTH. 


The Anatomy of Truth is the unattractive title 


of a new book by Mr. F. Hugh Capron (Hodder | 


& Stoughton; ros. 6d.). The title is chosen to 
recall the author’s previous book on Zhe Conflict 
of Truth ; but the two books are independent, and 
there was no necessity for making the one suggest 
the other. 

In the new book Mr. Capron tells us that the 
fundamental and determining thing in life is our 
idea of God. And there are just two possible 
ideas of God. The one idea is that ‘the God who 
made the world and all that the world contains, 
takes an active interest in every detail of our lives. 
According to this view, all our concerns are objects 
of His constant and immediate care. As nothing 
is too great for His power, so nothing is too small 
for His attention. Every action, every word, nay, 
every thought, is watched and scrutinised by Him. 
There is not a thought in our hearts but He knoweth 
it altogether. Every event that befalls us comes 
direct from His hand; is part of the training to 


which He is subjecting us; is a landmark in the | 


plan of life which He has mapped out for us. He 
is constantly beside us, every moment of our lives, 
guiding, inspiring, assisting, protecting—aiding and 


directing our efforts, reproving and punishing our | 


mistakes. He is our constant and personal com- 
panion and guide, by night and by day—about our 
path, and about our bed, and spying out ail our 
ways. This is the Hebrew view of life; and for 
pure beauty of thought, and sublimity of concep- 
tion, it surpasses a thousandfold all that has ever 
been written in the pages of poetry or romance.’ 


What is the other idea of God? ‘ The only other 


| the evangelical Christian attitude. 


is available for all contingencies. 


is the gift of God.” 
| attitude through which this condition of receptivity 


| approaches of extrinsic influences. 


possible view is that God—if indeed there be a 
God at all—has no part or lot in our affairs. The 
world is not His creature. We are not His people, 
nor the sheep of His pasture. Whether we fare 
well or ill, whether we stand or fall, whether we 
live or die, are matters in which He takes neither 
interest nor concern. We are nothing to Him; 
and He is nothing to us. This is the atheistic 
view ; and for dark and gloomy horror it surpasses 
a hundred-thousandfold the wildest and most dis- 
tracting dreams that a diseased imagination can 
conjure up.’ i 

Mr. Capron takes the first view. What then ? 
Then he finds that Religion and Science are utterly 
and at all points in agreement. And they are in 
agreement in saying that the only attitude in life is 
At a certain 
point he surveys the way he has come, and says: 
‘We see that if only God-reliance be an available 
force which we may appropriate and utilise for our 
own purposes, there are four facts concerning it of 
which we may be absolutely certain. First, that it 
Second, that it is 
absolutely trustworthy, because it is immeasurably 
the most potent ofall forces. Third, that the one 
and only condition on our part, necessary and 
sufficient for its acquisition, is the condition of 
simple receptivity. It is to be had for the asking, 
or not at all. If itis to come to us at all, it must, 
as Religion so emphatically declares, come as a 
‘‘free gift.” ‘Trust in God is not of yourselves: it 
And fourth, that the mental 


is to be cultivated is, and must be, humility—the 


_ antithesis to that haughty self-reliance which closes 


the avenues of the human heart against the 
These four 
conclusions are not problematical. They are four 
certitudes. For, besides being affirmed by 
Religion, they are also confirmed by Science. If, 
therefore, Religion is right in her first and funda- 
mental doctrine, she is right on all the rest. If 
God-reliance is to be had at all, it comes as a free 
gift, granted to humility and to nothing else; and 
when once acquired, it is universal in its applica- 
tion, and irresistible in its force.’ 


SPANISH ISLAM. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus 


have rendered a 


| signal service to learning by the publication of an 
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English translation of Dozy’s great work on the 
Moors in Spain. 

Reinhart Dozy was born in Leydenin 1820. In 
the University of Leyden, which he entered in 
1837, he attracted the attention of Professor 
Weijers, a young and brilliant philologist, who with 


great zeal devoted all his time to his pupils, and | 


hence, while doing admirable work as an able and 
stimulating lecturer, was not destined to achieve 
literary fame. No teacher could have been better 
suited to curb Dozy’s tendency to dilettantism than 
Weijers, who had a passion for minute accuracy as 
well as a lucid precision of exposition which had 
no tinge of pedantry, and the master’s insistence 
on the supreme importance of exactitude had a 


lifelong influence on the pupil, with whom he read | 


Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. 

Weijers had given a good deal of attention to 
the writings of the Arabs of Spain, amd he early 
introduced José Antonio Conde’s Historia de la 


dominacion de los Arabes en Espana to his former © 


pupil’s notice. Dozy speedily recognized that it 
was hopelessly uncritical and teemed with errors. 


Forthwith he threw himself with ardour into the | 


study of Spanish. Ina letter dated 1841 he had 
asked for a grammar and dictionary of the language, 
and an edition of Don Quixote; ‘for,’ he adds, 
‘Spanish I must learn!’ 
writes: ‘I give up all the time I can spare to 
Spanish. Thanks to my London correspondent, I 
have already formed the best Spanish library in 
the place. Before collecting the Jdedles - lettres, 
however, I must get together the books relating to 
the Middle Ages. 
long.’ 
It took him twenty years. At Leyden in 
February 1861 he signed the preface to his /zstozre 
des Musulmans d’ Espagne jusqw a la Conquéte de 
lL Andalouste par les Almoravides, the work which 
has now at last been translated into English by 


Mr. Francis Griffin Stokes, and issued under the | 
| those Archbishops who have not had Dean Hook 


title of Spanish [slam (218. net). 

For half a century this has been the standard 
authority for the history of the Moors in Spain. 
Dozy’s restless mind left no source of evidence 
unexplored, and from his Leyden professor he had 
learned the value of verifying his references. Then 
to his tireless industry in gathering and sifting facts, 
he added an extraordinary command of that French 
language in which he chose to write his book. 
The Dutch did not like his choice of language. 


| son. 
Two years later he | 


This will not, I hope, take me’ 


And to that dislike Mr. Stokes attributes its slow 
circulation. But it has been to the great advan- 
tage of scholarship that the language chosen was 
French, and that the French was so excellent. 
For many years the book has been almost unpro- 
curable. This English translation, which does not 
fall one step below the original in clearness or 
vigour, will place the work in men’s hands again, 
and recover for the English reader one of the most 
valuable of our sources of information on the history 
of the Middle Ages. 


Ts union possible—universal union, union of 
Conformist and Nonconformist, Roman and 
Anglican Catholic? It is possible and it is becom- 


_ ing inevitable—zz social work. ‘To hasten it, the 


Rev. John C. Carlile, a London Baptist minister, 
has written Christian Union in Social Service, and 
the Bishop of Croydon has sent it forth with an 
introduction (James Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). 


Mr. A. E. McKilliam, M.A., has written 4 
Chronicle of the Archbishops of Canterbury (James 
Clarke & Co.; 7s. 6d. net). Beginning with St. 
Augustine, he ends with Randall Thomas David- 
It is evident that even in a volume of 
this size, a very large octavo of 450 closely 
printed pages, only a short biography of each 


_ archbishop can be given, for the archbishops of 


Canterbury are ninety-four in number. It is, 


' indeed, what the author calls it, a chronicle rather 


than a history or biography that we are offered. 
But the chronicle is very well written. The facts 


_ are both verified and mastered, so that the story 


of each Primate can be read with pleasure. ‘I 
think,’ the present Archbishop said, after reading 
some of the proof sheets, ‘I think the book is 
likely to be of genuine value, and I shall welcome 
its appearance. Obviously the more important 
part of it will be that which contains the lives of 


as their biographer—ze. from the Restoration to 
the present day. There is no handy volume con- 
taining these lives in any adequate form.’ 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are the publishers 
of Mary Queen of Scots (6s. net), a gift-book of 
extraordinary pleasing, the text of which has been 
written by Mr. Walter Wood, and the illustrations 
in colour have been done by Sir James Linton, 
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R.I., and James Orrock; R.I. Let it be said that 
the book is written well and in accordance with 
recent study of Mary’s career; so that if it is 
bought for its fine pictures, the buyer will find his 
bargain better than he may have expected. But 
of course the pictures are the thing. It is aston- 
ishing that they can be done so well and so cheaply. 


Out of the Dark is the title which Miss Helen | 


Keller has given to a volume of essays and 
addresses (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.). They 
are not unconnected, though occasional. For 
through them all runs a sense of the unseen, not 
the literally unseen only, though that is present in 
many of them inevitably, but the spiritually unseen 
also, the riddle of existence and the assurance of 
its solution ‘behind the veil.’ This is the secret 
of their courage. This is the reason why Miss 
Keller can become a guide to the blind. 


The story of Jerusalem and the Crusades is told 
by Estelle Blyth, and illustrated by L. D. Luard 
(5s. net). The volume is one of Messrs. Jack’s 
popular and cheap books. And that is enough to 
make known the reality of the writing, the beauty 


of the illustrating, and the satisfactoriness of the | 


whole result. Do you avoid popular books? You 
may read this popular book with profit. 


The new volumes of Mr. Kelly’s ‘Manuals for 
Christian Thinkers’ are Homer, by A. S. Way, 
M.A., D.Lit., the great classical author and editor ; 
Lhe Old Testament and Archeology, by C. L. 
Bedale, M.A., a Cambridge Scholar who will be 
better known yet; and Zhe Books of the New 
Testament, by Dr. John S. Banks, whose knowledge 
of the literature of the New Testament, within and 
without, is unsurpassed (1s. net each). 


In the clash of High Church and Low Church, 
the Broad Church is like to be crushed out of 
existence. It is now necessary to tell the world 
what Broad Churchism is. Mr. J. E. Symes, late 
Principal of University College, Nottingham, has 
done this in a volume called simply Broad Church 
(Methuen ; 2s. 6d. net). It is very much a matter 
of the supremacy of the reason. What does the 
rational faculty say? that is the question. About 
miracles, for example. Between Science and the 


Broad Church there never was difference of: 


opinion. Perhaps we all come one day to the 


Broad Church, but on that day the Broad Church 
is not there, it has passed on. 


Our Eternity is the title of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
new book. It is a new edition of the book on 
Death which was published in 1911, and which 
it supersedes. Five new chapters have been 
written, and additions have been made to all 
the other chapters. The translation is due to 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos (Methuen ; 5s. net). 

Maeterlinck is intensely interested in Death. 
He is for ever thinking about it. He cannot get 
away from it. He is in daily fear of it. Not the 
physical fact—that does not cost him a pang—but 
what comes after. And having rejected the only 
sure source of knowledge and peace, the revelation 
that is in Jesus, he turns to all the—well, broken 
cisterns, for he finds them broken—of theosophy, 
spiritualism, reincarnation, and the rest. So much 
in earnest is he that his examination of these 
systems is searching and unbiassed, and his conclu- 
sions are almost incontrovertible. Of Theosophy 
he says: ‘It all seems to lead to nothing very 
much, and rests on very frail bases, on very vague 
proofs derived from hypnotic sleep, presentiments, 
mediumism, phantasms and so forth.’ 

He has more to say about Spiritualism. His 
examination of that popular attempt to penetrate 
the veil is as healthy, sympathetic, and damning 
as will be found anywhere. We must not ‘dismiss 
it with a shrug or a laugh’; but he can find no- 
thing in it that certainly passes out of the present 
earthly state.» As for Reincarnation, ‘there never 
was a more beautiful, a juster, a purer, a more 
moral, fruitful and consoling, nor, to a certain 
point, a more profitable creed,’ but ‘the quality o. 
a creed is no evidence of its truth,’ and ‘what it 
has given us hitherto is but the first shadow of a 
proof begun.’ 


The Personal Workers Guide, by the Rev. 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier ; 1s. net), is the outcome of long experi- 
ence. The worker will say, the moment he fingers 
it, ‘That’s just what I want.’ The publishers 
have issued it in most convenient and lasting form. 


The Rev. B. Herklots, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Thomas’, Kendal, is an evangelical who can speak 
candidly of evangelicalism. He forecasts The 
future of the Evangelical Party in the Church of 
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Lingland (Stock ; 3s. 6d. net), not doubting that the 


future is with it, but convinced that much has to 
be done to secure that calling and election. He 
will not see his prophecy fulfilled, because its 
fulfilment is beyond his own span of time; but he 
will have the happiness of seeing evangelicals set 
their house inorder now, not because they are 
going to die, but because they are going to live 
and possess the earth. 


‘Life is real; intellect is artificial; emotion, 


although it is obliged to express itself in intellectual | 


formulze, is our nearest approach to the essence of 
life.’ Such is the motto of Mr. Cyril Bruyn 
Andrews, and in Life, Emotion, and Intellect 
(Fisher Unwin; 5s. net), he seeks to prove it a 
good motto. Our greatest mistake in life is that 
we suppress our emotions. He would encourage 
us to let ourselves go, and thereby win our souls. 
Well, many of us need the encouragement. 


In the multitude of cheap series of original 
books there is some danger of overlooking one of 
the earliest of them all, the series of histories 
issued by Messrs. Watts & Co. (1s. net each). 
To that series has been added a Aistory of 
Psychology in two volumes by Professor J. M. 
Baldwin. It is amazing value for the money. 
Professor Baldwin has given of his time and 
ability ungrudgingly to make the book both 
scientific and popular. He has not succeeded 
quite so well with the popularity as with the 
science, but the publishers have helped. They 
have furnished the book with many excellent 


portraits, not of psychologists only, but of great | 


men in any department of study. 

Messrs. Watts have also published a strong plea 
for Positivism in a volume of addresses by Mr. 
Philip Thomas, Minister of the 
Humanity in London, entitled A Religion of this 
World (2s. 6d. net). Mr. Thomas believes that 
the Ethical Movement is travelling towards the 
Religion of Humanity, and other movements 
besides. He is convinced, indeed, that the Re- 
ligion of Humanity is to be the final religion for 
the world. 


* 
+ 


Fhe Ofd and New Testament. 


St. Paul was not so much a pastor as a mission- 
ary and a ruler, says Canon H. L. Goudge, D.D. ; 


| 
Church of | 
_ their agreement refers to, the best book now is Zhe 


it is therefore not on the administration of the 
Sacraments that we get help from him, but on 
prayer and the ministry of the word; and it is to 
these subjects, as they are set forth in the Epistles, 
that Dr. Goudge gives his mind in the book which 
he has published under the title of Ze Pastoral 
Teaching of St. Paul (Edward Arnold; 2s. 6d. 
net). These two subjects are great enough and 
difficult enough. St. Paul’s example as interpreted 
for us by Canon Goudge is very helpful. 


Weymouth’s Zhe Mew Testament in Modern 
Speech has grown in esteem with time and the 
reading of it. A pocket edition, as revised by the 
Rev. Ernest Hampden-Cook, M.A., has been 


| issued by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. (1s. 9d. 


net). If people could be induced to carry it 
about with them, we should cure that ignorance of 
the Bible so much felt by preachers at present. 


The Rev. W. J. Heaton, B.D., has given his 
time and talents to a thorough study of the 
English Versions of the Bible. His third volume 
on the subject, which he calls Zhe Puritan Bible 
(Griffiths; 6s. 6d. net), is a biography of those 
who had most to do with the translation of the 
Bible into English, from Sir John Cheke to the 
men who gave us the Authorized Version. And 
as he describes the manner of men and women 
they were, he describes also the work they did. 
The articles in the Dictionaries of the Bible— 
especially Sir. F. G. Kenyon’s great article in the 
single-volume Dictionary—cover the ground, but 
Mr. Heaton has his own popular style and his 
abundant illustrations. 


For the great multitude of persons who wish to 
know to what extent scholars are agreed regarding 
the meaning and place of the Bible, and what 


Bible, its Origin, its Significance, and tts Abiding 
Worth, by Arthur S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Rylands 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the University of 
Manchester (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). Few 
have had Professor Peake’s experience in the study 
of the Bible, fewer have his ability and insight. He 
writes attractively, yet every sentence is weighed, 
so that he may not err either by excess or by defect. 
And great must be the relief to the candid reader 
to find how little is lost of all'that the Bible was 
to our fathers, how very much more is won. 
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Miss Jane T. Stoddart has gone right through 
the Old Testament from the first chapter of 
Genesis to the last of Malachi, and has illustrated 
it from literature. She has chosen her verse to 
illustrate according as she had an illustration, and 
she had many illustrations. Few verses of conse- 
quence are left untouched. The range of literature 
at Miss Stoddart’s command is wide. Biography 
makes the largest contribution, but poetry, art, 
science, devotion, are all called upon. The illus- 
trations have two virtues: they are illustrations of 
the very verse, and they are themselves worth 
remembering. The title of the book is Zhe Old 
Testament in Life and Literature (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 7s. 6d.). 


The problems of the Book of Job, and especially 
the problem, Zhe Affictions of the Righteous, are 
discussed in a book with that title written by the 
Rev. W. B. Macleod, Minister of the Candlish 
United Free Church, Edinburgh (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.). They are discussed in the new 
light of the gospel. This does not mean that 
the historical sense has been ignored. Rather it 
means that the problem of suffering is still with 
us; the difference is only that we have Christ as 
well as Job to help us to its solution, Mr. 
Macleod remembers Christ while he expounds 
Job. 

His attitude is cautiously liberal. He leaves it 
an open question whether the Elihu speeches are 
original to the book or not.. But he sees and says 
that they add something of value to the discussion : 
‘The most original and striking of all Elihu’s ideas 
is that human suffering is generally to be regarded 
as the expression of God’s goodness rather than of 
His anger. He teaches that sometimes it is not a 
sign of any anger in God at all, but rather a sign 
of His protective and educative love, protecting a 
man by a shield of pain from the greater evil of 
sin, and educating him to higher and purer levels 
of thought and desire that he may be able to hold 
deeper fellowship with himself and so reach higher 
blessedness. There are many good things in 
Elihu’s speeches, but this is the best of them all.’ 


Mr. B. H. Alford’s Jewish History and Literature 
(Longmans ; 2s. 6d. net) is elementary, short, and 
reliable. It covers the period under the Maccabees 
and Herod, and thus follows the same author’s 
Old Testament History and Literature. Mr. 


} 


Alford may safely proceed with his ew Testament 
History and Literature, and complete a useful 
series. 


The Right Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., has 
produced a new version of Zhe Mew Testament 
(Smith, Elder & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). He has gone 
over the Revised Version and accepted it where it 
was in his judgment a necessary correction of the 
Authorized Version. Where it was not, he has 
restored the word or words of the Authorized 
Version. He has made no other change. Thus 
his new version is the Authorized, with some im- 
provements made from the Revised Version. 

Early last year he published the Pauline Epistles 
done in this way, and he says that the volume was 
cordially welcomed. Who welcomed it cordially? 
It is a notorious fact that there has been an outcry 
against the Revised Version ever since it was. 
issued, but it has come chiefly from the ignorant 
who do not know that they are ignorant. Recently 
that cry has turned itself into a demand for a re- 
vision of the Revised Version ox more conservative 
lines. Sir Edward Clarke has listened to that 
demand. The result is—to take one example and 
one only—he invites us to read Ac 2678 according 
to the Authorized Version again: ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ Perhaps that is 
‘in order to make clear the meaning of the inspired 
writer.’ And it would do very well if the inspired 
writer had written in English. But it is certainly 
not the meaning of the Greek. The rendering of 
the Revised Version may not be so ‘clear.’ Let 
Sir Edward Clarke make it clearer if he can, and 
so go forward. But why should he send us back 
thirty years? The idea that what is wrong with 
the Revised Version is simply that it has altered 
the Authorized too often is an unscholarly idea. 


There are few men who can use their learn- 
ing to such good purpose as Dr. R. F. Horton. 
He is ever studying and he is ever turning his 
studies to account as a preacher. In his new 
book on Zhe Growth of the New Testament 


| (Memorial Hall; 3s. 6d. net) there is not a homi- 


letical word to mar the precision of the truth, and 
yet the truth is sent home straight to heart and 
conscience. Why is it that so few scholars can 
be preachers ? 


We do not make enough of the great cities of 
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the Bible. They have associations which will rivet 
stronger appeal than almost any other topic for 
the pulpit. Gaza is such a city. 


T. E. Dowling, D.D., has published a volume 
which contains the city’s. long wonderful history, 
and the lessons its history teaches (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. net). 


A Course of Bible Study for Adolescents has been 
prepared by Principal A. E. Garvie (S.S. Union ; 
2s. net). Dr. Garvie has been a teacher himself. 


How otherwise would he have thought of dividing | 


his subtitle into four D’s—‘ Dealing with Decision, 
Duty, and Discipline’? The course is a section 


issued by the British Section of the International 
Lessons Committee. 


In Light on the Four Gospels from the Sinat 
Palimpsest (Williams & Norgate; 3s. 6d. net), 
Mrs.- Agnes Smith Lewis, D.D., LL-D., Litt.D.; 
Ph.D. (Halle), has published a popular account of 
the great palimpsest and a detailed examination of 
its readings, comparing them with the text of the 
Gospels in Greek. The volume covers the ground 
of the series of papers which Mrs. Lewis contri- 
buted some years ago to THE Exposirory TIMEs, 


but it goes further and brings these papers up to 


date. Unembarrassed by her great weight of 
learning, Mrs. Lewis has a literary gift which 
enables her to make every point of scholarship 
clear and comprehensible. The book is sure to 
be successful, for to its own attractiveness is to be 
added the fact that the value of the discovery 
made by Mrs. Lewis at Mount Sinai in 1892 is 
more fully recognized now than ever. 


* 
+ a 


Refigion and Mpofogetic. 


Professor Sanday has re-published four essays 
on Reunion originally contributed to Zhe Con- 
temporary Review. They attracted wide attention 
in their first form, and were made the subject of 
many a conversation and club debate. 
serve their purpose even better now. 


_ bility of striking while the iron is hot and striking 
the attention, and make on some men’s minds a. 


| so they misunderstood and misjudged. 


with self-control. The volume, which is entitled 


| The Primitive Church and Reunion (Oxford: At 
Under the title 
of Gaza, a City of Many Battles, Archdeacon | 


the Clarendon Press; 4s. 6d. net), is attractive 
outwardly also. 


Some men get more credit for originality and 
influence than they deserve. Dr. Newman Smyth 
has never had half his deserving. He has always 
spoken in time, and he has spoken the right word. 
He has never been out of touch with his con- 
temporaries, but he has always been in front. Now 


| he comes with a book on Constructive Natural 


Theology (James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net). For 
the time is come for us to reconstruct our theology, 


| beginning with the worid we live in. 


of the Standard Graded Courses prepared and | 


Professor Denney has re-published his /esws 
and the Gospel, with a new preface (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 6s.). In the new preface he points out 
that there is the book itself and there is its con- 
clusion. The conclusion contained a creed, a 
short creed, but in Dr. Denney’s judgment as long 
a creed as we have any right to exact from any- 
body. The creed is: ‘I believe in God through 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord and Saviour.’ 
But the conclusion of the book seems to have 
been read by some who read nothing else. And 
Let them 
go back to the book now and read it from the 
beginning. Let them read it in the light of this 
brief but very enlightening preface. They will 
certainly see that, short as it is, that creed of Dr. 
Denney’s does truly contain all that the writers of 
the New Testament claim to be essential. And 
they will see how utterly essential it is. It is not 
the shortness of the creed that has troubled the 
critic, it is what it contains. What it contains is 


_ stated with incomparable force in the body of the 


book. 


The Rey. Frederic C. Spurr, much daring, has 


_ written a whole book on Death and the Life Beyond 


features especially distinguish them, a grave sense © 
| profitable when he teils us ‘What “ Eternal” really 


of the difficulties to be solved, a sincere belief in 
their solution, a keen appreciation of the advisa- 


(Hodder & Stoughton; 2s. 6d. net). He is on 
safe ground when he searches into the teaching of 


the Bible about death itself. He is not so accept- 


They will | able when he calls in automatic writing, trance 


These | 


speeches, and ‘apports,’ to help him to answer the 
question, ‘Does death end all?’ He is again 


means.’ He comes home to our hearts altogether 
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when with fine feeling and in beautiful language 
he speaks of the Heaven to which we all would go. 


It is with more than respect, it is with reverence, 
that one receives a book by the late Professor 
James Orr, published after his death. Popular in 
purpose, as were all his books, for he was sent to 
instruct the ignorant, this book is yet a marvel of 
learning. It is a revised and enlarged edition of 
one of the ‘Christian Study Manuals,’ its subject 
and title being Zhe History and Literature of the 
Early Church (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. John T. Faris, D.D., has written Zhe 
Book of God’s Providence (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
3s. 6d.). It contains many examples of ‘special 
providences’ told with relish. Here is one: 

‘I am a bond salesman from Chicago. Re- 
turning from Freeport, Illinois, one day, I dis- 
covered that I would reach Chicago too late for 
my work in the office that day, so I determined to 
stop off at a small town between trains and pay an 
old friend a visit. It was to be a surprise. Upon 
going to his home, I found the house locked up ; 
the neighbours informed me that my friend and 
family had gone away for a three weeks’ stay. 
This was a disappointment. 

‘A wait of five hours for the next train confronted 
me, but I determined to make the best of it, so I 
walked out into the country to pass away the time, 
and came upon an old man in a field by the road- 
side who was slowly turning hay, preparing it for 
the barn. After exchanging greetings, 1 engaged 


the old gentleman in conversation, but I soon | 


discovered that while he was very courteous and 


kind in his replies to my questions, he kept at his | 


work. ‘The thought came to me, ‘‘ Why not help 
him?” Telling him of my disappointment, I took 
an idle fork standing near by, and side by side we 
worked and talked. When the hay was all raked 
up and gathered in small heaps, I found that I 
must return to the station. Extending my hand 
to bid him good-bye, I remarked that my disap- 
pointment had been turned into genuine pleasure 
by his acquaintance and the pleasant, profitable 
conversation. 

‘Holding my hand he said, “Let me tell you 
something before you go. This morning, as we 
awoke, mother and I talked about getting up this 
hay. I remarked that I was feeling so bad that I 
feared I would be unable to accomplish the task ; 


but mother encouraged me, and assured me that 
the Lord would help me. At family prayers we 
both asked our Heavenly Father for His help. I 
arose feeling refreshed and felt sure that in some 
way He would help, but,” he added, as he pressed 
my hand tighter and a tear glistened in his eye, 
“T really did not expect the Lord to send a man 
from Chicago with kid gloves and patent leather 
shoes to help me to do it.”’ 


It is not a scientific account of /rish Witchcraft 
and Demonology that the Rev. St. John D. 
Seymour, B.D., has written (Hodges, Figgis & 
Co.; 5s. net). Perhaps Mr. Seymour does not 
know that there is a science of Folklore. But he 
has written a highly entertaining book, much of 
which will, besides, be of use to the scientific 


student. He has had the grace, too, to be 
historical, leaving us to utter the exclamations 
ourselves. Verily there is room enough for ex- 


clamation in the history of Witchcraft, but it has 
been so overdone by the secularist lecturer that we 
are weary of it. A further grace is given to the 
author: he tells his stories circumstantially. 


Mrs. E. A. Gordon has prepared and published 
a second edition of her great book on the relation 
between Buddhism and Christianity. This edition, 
revised and enlarged, with a letter from Professor 
Sayce, with a world-map, an index, and sixty-five 
illustrations, is issued in two costly volumes. The 
title is World Healers ; or, The Lotus Gospel and 
ats Bodhisattvas, compared with Early Christianity 
(Morice; 30s. net). Costly volumes, we say, for 
the usual hyperbole that the book is produced 
‘regardless of expense’ is no hyperbole here. 
The paper and printing, the illustrations, the plates 
—all are as fine as modern science and art can 
make them. 

Yet the chief value of the book is in its literary 
contents. We are very suspicious now of attempts 
to show that the Gospels are dependent on 


| Buddhism, but that is not at all what Mrs. Gordon 


seeks to show. Her purpose is to make a contribu- 
tion to the science of Comparative Religion. By 
3 Early Christianity ’ she means Christianity till the 
time of Charles the Great. And she believes that 
throughout that period there was a mutual influ- 
ence exercised by Christianity and Buddhism which 
has been neglected, to the great loss of both. She 
would deepen that influence; she would make it 
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conscious. The sooner both religions look one 
another in the face, the sooner shall we see that 
final and perfect religion (which we all believe in 
and hope for) established in the earth. 


Ts the Devil a Myth? asks Mr. C. F. Wimberly, 
and answers emphatically that he is not, in a 
goodly -sized volume (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). He 
has no new evidence. His strong argument is 
that the disappearance of the Devil would turn 
the Bible into disorder 


In Faith and Reality (Robert Scott ; 3s. 6d. net) 
the Rev. J. Hilton Stowell, D.D., brings the facts 
of our modern life, both its individual and its 
social facts, into the presence of faith. The result 
is a new conception of what faith is, anew demon- 
stration of what faith does. Yet Dr. Stowell’s 
faith is the faith which Christ demanded and Paul 
had. What are the facts that make faith seem 
new? They are the pressure of pain and of 
disease, the reality of heathendom, agnosticism, 
and the religions of the world. They are the 
things which we are studying and trying to under- 
stand. In the presence of faith they fall into 
order. Without faith it is impossible to under- 
stand them ; just as without them it is impossible 
to understand faith. 


The desire for a revision of the Prayer Book is 
pretty wide-spread, but the Rey. Henry Phipps 
Denison, Prebendary of Wells, has no sympathy 
with it. Our business, he says, is not to shape the 
Prayer Book according to our ideas, but to shape 
our ideas according to the Prayer Book. He has 
accordingly written Prayer Book TIdeals (Elliot 
Stock ; 5s. net) to show what the Prayer Book is 
and what the Prayer Book demands. And he 
warns his readers that they cannot choose or 
refuse as they please: this is the truth of God and 
they reject it at their everlasting peril. 


Five volumes have been published this month 
at the press of the Student Christian Movement, 
five volumes of broad-minded, earnest, fully 
instructed Christianity. From no other press do 
we receive just the same kind of book. And there 
is no kind of book more promising for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. This is apologetic both 
accurate and attractive. One is Zhe Hope of the 
Redemption of Society, by Malcolm Spencer, M.A., 


Social Service Secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement (1s. net); one is Studies in New Testa- 
ment Thought, by the Rev. B. K. Cunningham, 
M.A. (8d. net); one is Zhe Missionary Motive, to 
which there are eight contributors, including the 
editor, Mr. W. Paton, M.A. (1s. 6d. net); one is 
Science and Christianity, by P. V. Bevan, D.Sc. 
(6d. net); and one is Studies in Christian Truth, 
by Professor H. R. Mackintosh (8d. net). 


The Rev. James Morris Whiton, Ph.D., is the 
editor of a volume of essays entitled Getting 
Together (New York: Sturgis & Walton, $1.50 
net). Certain friends—a Baptist, more than one 
Congregationalist, a Jew, a Methodist Episcopalian, 
a Presbyterian, a Protestant Episcopalian, a Uni- 
tarian, and a Universalist—‘got together’ and 
agreed on certain propositions to be accepted as. 
the basis of a theology. Each friend chose one 
theological doctrine and wrote an essay on it. 
Through death and delay Dr. Whiton had to fill 
some gaps, and he wrote four in all of the four- 
teen essays. Well, what are these men? They 
are theists. They are not deists. They do zot 
believe in a God afar off; they do believe in a 


| God ‘who lives and moves and has his being in 


us.’ And this idea of immanence is carried into. 


the essay on Incarnation, for example, in this way : 

“To say that God incarnated himself in a single 
individual of all the multitude of the human family ; 
that once, and once only, in all the ages of time 
he manifested himself in a human person—is a 
proposition which Dr. F. H. Hedge says “cannot 
satisfy, if it does not shock, the unprejudiced 
mind.” But expand the proposition ; say that God 
is manifest (and that is the only logical sense in 
which we can speak of incarnation)—that God is. 
manifest in every inspired teacher and prophet 
of truth and righteousness, in every holy, self- 
sacrificing life, in every martyr. who, living or 
dying, devotes himself to any great and worthy 
cause—manifest in all in whom love of truth or 
love of God and man is the ruling motive and 
principle of action ; say, with Paul, that all ‘“‘who 
are led by the Spirit of God are sons of God” in 
precisely the sense, if not in the degree, in which 
Jesus was the Son of God; that the real distinc- 
tion and peculiarity of Christ was not an excep- 
tional but a sublimely typical nature and life; not 
that he was the only God-man, but the type of the 
God-man in all generations—say this, and you 
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assert what no unprejudiced thinker and no philo- 
sophic student of religion will deny. 
believe to be the real interior truth of the 
Athanasian doctrine, albeit Athanasius himself 


may not have seized it in its fulness, as certainly © 


he did not unfold it in his teaching.’ 


Who are the Maoris? This is the title of a 
book by Mr. Alfred K. Newman, published by 
Messrs. Whitcombe & Tombs (7s. 6d. net), and 
this is the question which it is written to answer. 
‘TI claim,’ says 
contains evidence that cannot be criticised away, 


And this I | 


Mr. Newman, ‘that this book | 


death. A friend of mine, a Hebrew, who heard 
it, exclaimed, ‘‘My God, the lamentation of my 
people, the very air, everything is the same.”’ 
The author has a great opinion of the Maoris as a 
race, and great hope for their future. Altogether 
the book is a notable one, not to be overlooked by 


_ the student of ethnology or of religion. 


Since Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty,’ has there 
been a finer persuasive to the obedience of that 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God 


_ than this book on The Foundations of Duty, written 


and that it establishes: (1) That the Maoris | 


came from Northern India; (2) that their cradle 
land Hawaiki was India; (3) that I have re- 
covered the lost history of the Maori race; (4) 
that I have conclusively proved the route of the 
Great Migration from the banks of the Indus to 
New Zealand; and (5) that the Maoris are an 


Aryan-Mongolic people but dominantly Caucasian.’ | 


These are great claims to make, but this anthropo- 
logist knows what he is about. The array of evi- 
dence is very strong and it is presented effectively. 
More than that, the book contains much valuable 
information on religion and folklore, and even not 
a little illustration of the Scriptures of the Old 


‘Testament. ‘Some Maoris were wailing over a 


Carlisle (Williams & Norgate; 3s. 6d. net) ? 


' is done out of true love. 


by the Right Rev. J. W. Diggle, D.D., Bishop of 
Nay, 
it is a surer persuasive, for Dr. Diggle shows that 
Duty done is the securce of all joy in life, and duty 
The great error of our 
time, he says, is to assert our rights and forget our 
duties. We have rights, but in the assertion of 
them we are sure to let in vanity or jealousy: in 
the doing of our duty there is only unselfishness 
and peace. Our duties are to all about us—God, 
man, and the beasts. And they touch every part 
of our being—physical, psychical, spiritual. These 
fundamental things being understood, we are en- 
couraged to face particular duties, the culture of 
conscience, the observance of Sunday. 


Ancestor=WorsBip and the Deification of 
Babpfonian Kings. 


By ‘THEopHILUS G. PincHEs, LL.D., LecrurER in AssyRIAN, UNIVERSITY CoLLEeGe, LoNvON. 


THE constant additions to the mass of material 
from Babylonia, more especially the many in- 
scriptions relating to temple accounts found at 
Drehem and Jokha, have not only revealed,to us 


the political relations of the kings and their vice- | 


roys (patest or tsSaké), but religious beliefs and 
practices also receive illustration, and may prove 
to be of interest. 

It is needful to state at the outset, however, that 
the documents in question give no descriptive de- 


tails concerning the ceremonies attending ancestor- | 


worship and deification—they simply record gifts 
of animals, probably as offerings to various gods, 


among which the names of four kings of Ur (about | 


2500 B.C.) are to be found—rulers who, as already 
known from contemporary documents, had been 
deified. 

How far the deification of kings in Babylonia 
goes back we do not know, but it was certainly 
practised at an exceedingly early date, as the 


| legends of the prehistorical heroes Enweduranki 


(Zuedoreschus), Ubara-Tutu (Otates for Opartes), 
GilgameS, and many other traditionary rulers, as 
well as the historical kings Sarru-kin (Sargon), 
Sargani, and Nardm-Sin of Agadé show. Coming 
down to later but still archaic times, the most 
noteworthy instances are the kings of the dynasty 
of Ur already referred to—Dungi, Bar-Sin, Su- 
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Sin (generally read Gimil-Sin), and Ibi-Sin, with 
(apparently) others. 

An exceedingly important text bearing upon the 
deification of kings is one in private hands, in 
which Sur-Engur, Dungi, and Bar-Sin are referred 
to as divine personages to whom offerings were 
made. The record reads as follows :— 

©s5 sheep, 5 full-grown kids, (for) Enim-Nannar, 
the king’s (Su-Sin’s) son. Babati (is) the bringer. 
r full-grown kid (for) the throne of Sur-Engur; 
t full-grown kid (for) the throne of Dungi; 1 full- 
grown kid (for) the throne of Bar-Sin. 

‘1 ox (fed on) barley, in the name of Nidudua, 
has been slain before the king in the midst of the 
assembly (?). Received from Intaéa (on) the 22nd 
day. Certifier: Nar-Sin, the scribe. 

‘Month of the sublime festival, year Su-Sin, the 
king (ascended the throne).’ 

Though simply an account of gifts to the temple, 
this inscription in reality records the performance 
of a great ceremony. We have first the offerings 
on account of Enim-Nannar, the king’s son, followed 
by those offered before the seats (or thrones) of 
the king’s immediate ancestors — father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, which last (Sur- 
Engur) appears as the founder of his dynasty. 
This took place in ‘the month of the sublime 
festival’ (Zt [zin-mah)—identified with January— 
in Su-Sin’s accession year, and it seems not un- 
likely that the offerings were made on the 
occasion of the ceremonies connected with that 
king’s mounting the throne. 

Though there is no statement to that effect, the 
question naturally arises, whether these were 
offerings to the dead, or simply on their behalf. 
Prepositional particles are entirely wanting in 
connexion with the names Enim-Nannar, Sur- 
Engur, Dungi, and Bfr-Sin, suggesting that they 


are all in the same case—in other words, that | 


‘of’ may be inserted before them, and that the 
particle in question is translatable by the preposi- 
tion needed in the language used by the trans- 
lator. The offerings must therefore have been 
“for’ the person (the king’s son) and the thrones 
of the departed kings. 


This new text seems also to indicate that each | 
| Zagaga, Lu-Enlila, ‘utukku of Ekurra,’ and others with 


king had his special seat in the temple of the god 
when worshipping, as did also, probably, the people 
of lower rank. In the time of the dynasty of 
Babylon, and therefore, we may assume, during the 
period immediately preceding, the women wor- 


shippers either carried their seats to the temple, 
or they were carried thither for them by an inferior 
in position.? 

With regard to the temple in which these 
offerings took place, it was probably that of the 
god of Jokha, where the deified kings had their 
shrines with the divine being, whom, when alive, 
they adored, though they naturally occupied an 
inferior position. This association of deified kings 
with the gods of the land was no new thing, as 
some of the tablets of the preceding reign (that 
of Bar-Sin, Su-Sin’s father) clearly indicate :— 

‘60 sheep (fed on) barley, 2 of a ga each, 40 
ga the fodder, contribution for the god of Jokha. 

‘30 sheep (fed on) barley, 2 of a ga each, 20 
ga the fodder, contribution for the god Dungi and 
the god Bir-Sin. 

‘(From) day 1 to day 30 the total of their 
barley (is) 7 guz 150 ga; the total of their fodder 
6 gur. Certifier: Alullul. Seal of the viceroy. 

‘Month . . ., year (the king) invested the lord 
(priest) of IStar’s great festival hall.’ 

This date corresponds with the 5th of Bfr-Sin, 
which seems to have been the year when celebra- 
tions in honour of Dungi were largely made. 
Thus another tablet bearing the same date as 
the above records the entry into the temple of 
the god of Jokha, for Dungi, of 1 kid, 4 ‘sheep 
of barley,’ and 4 ‘sheep of grass,’ from Alullul. 
This same tablet also details a list of 4 ‘sheep 
of barley’ and 3 ‘sheep of grass,’ one of each 
being ‘ (for) the chariot, day 6,’ and two of the 
former and one of the latter ‘(for) the chariot, 
day 7’ (the dates suggest a connexion with 
Sabbath celebrations). All these seem to have 
been received as offerings ‘(for) Dungi,’ in the 
month of his festival in the year named. The 
6th year, and probably others, saw similar offerings, 
in which, as in the case of the tablet translated 
above, Biir-Sin was associated as a divine person- 
age with the god of Jokha and with Dungi, his 
predecessor.? 

The possibility of the above offerings being made 
really on behalf of, and not to, Dungi, Bar-Sin, and 


1 0.7. in the Light of the Records, 3rd ed., p. 175. 
2In the lists of gods such names as Sur-Zuenna, Sur- 


lu as first element, are, in all probability, the names of 
deified kings. In Cznesform Texts from Babylonian 
Tablets, xxv. pl. 19, a Bir-Sin appears as third of a list of 
eight gwd-dub of a deity whose name is only partly preserved, 
but which may be the moon-god Sin. 
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the other personages, seems to be set aside by the 
fact that the two rulers mentioned appear on the 
same plane, and in the same connexion, as the god 
of Jokha himself, on behalf of whom offerings 
would probably not have been made.’ Moreover, 
offerings could be made /o the seats and the 
chariots of these deified kings, but not, one would 
imagine, dy those objects. As the seats occupied 
during the lifetime of renowned and venerated 
personages, and the chariots in which they rode, 
were regarded, in a sense, as part of their being, 
or as imbued with a measure of their spirit, they 
could naturally become, and did to all appearance 
become, objects of veneration, both during their 
lifetime and as long after their death as their 
greatness was fully realized. In many personal 
names of the time of the dynasty of Babylon 
(Hammurabi and his successors), and at other 
periods, the great cities, centres of worship of re- 
nowned deities, are invoked, apparently as con- 
taining, in like manner, a measure of the personality 
of their divine patrons. 

Nothing is said in these inscriptions about the 
persons to whom the offerings were made being 


1 Professor Stephen Langdon also renders ‘ for,’ in the 
sense of ‘ given, or ‘ offered to’ (Archeves of Drehem, passim). 


dead, and this seems to imply that they were all 
regarded, even Sur-Engur, the founder of the 
dynasty, and his son Dungi—the former’s name 
without, and the latter’s with, the divine prefix— 
as being still alive. For the rest of the world, how- 
ever—those who did not believe in the gods of the 
Babylonians—the offerings made to them were 
sacrifices to the dead. In all probability the 
animals presented were ultimately slain and eaten 
by the priests and others who had a right to 
partake of them. A ceremonial feast similar to 
this would offer a parallel to what took place at 
Baal-Peor, when the Israelites joined in the 
heathen worship of the place, and ‘ ate the offerings 
of the dead’ (Ps 106%8).? 


2 Tt seems likely that Sur-Engur was not regarded as 
equalling his descendants Dungi, Btr-Sin, Su-Sin, and Ibi- 
Sin in greatness, or in piety, hence the absence of the sign of 
divinity before his name, placing him on the same level as 
his great-great-grandson, Enim-Nannar, 

As four of the royal names are compounded with Sin or 
Nannar, we may have here an indication that the royal family 
became devotees of that deity after attaining the position of 
rulers of Ur, the god’s principal seat. In accordance with 
Babylonian belief, their souls were probably regarded as 
having gone to dwell with the moon-god, their divine pro- 
tector, on departing this life. 


jn Be Study. 


New BiograpBp. 


Tue standard Life of Napoleon for English readers 
is The Life of Napoleon L., by John Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. No Life comes into real competition with 
it, except Sloane’s, and that is the work of an 
artisan, this of an artist. Dr. Rose first published 
his Life in 1901. Since then five editions have 
been exhausted. The sixth edition, just issued, is 
in a single post octavo volume, though the paging 
of the two crown octavo volumes of the fifth edition 
is retained. It is thus a volume of clear type with 
512 and 596, or in all 1108 pages (Bell & Sons; 
6s. net). 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published the 
Life Story of Madame Annie Ryall: Gospel Soloist 
(1s. 6d. net). The biography has been written by 
her husband, Mr. W. Bustin, and in addition to a 


Foreword by Dr. A. C. Dixon, there is an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. J. W. C. Fegan. Others have contri- 
buted poems, letters, and appreciations, showing 
that of the true servant also it may sometimes be 
said, ‘ Verily she has her reward.’ 

The same publishers have issued new editions 
of God's Fellow- Workers, by the Rev. C. B. Keenley- 
side, B.A., B.D. (1s. net) ; and of Henry Moorhouse, 
by the Rev. John Macpherson (rs. 6d.). They 
have also ready Zhe Herald of Mercy Annual for 


1914 (18.). 


William T. Stead. 


It would have been utterly out of place if the 
biography of William T. Stead had been like other 
biographies. But it is entirely in keeping. There 
never was a biography like it. The title is Ady 
father. The author is Miss Estelle W. Stead 
(Heinemann ; ros. net). The early chapters are 
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hurried over. For the most part their story is told 
in Stead’s own words, and therefore is not new. 
That does not matter. Stead’s words will live. 
They will stand re-reading many times. Through- 
out all this early part the most characteristic thing 
is the frequent recurrence of premonition. Stead 
was told—he never says by whom, but, being a 
religious man, he believes by God—that he was to 
leave Darlington on such a day, that on such a 
day he was,to have sole charge of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and so on. These premonitions were 
never hidden, and they came true. Among the 
rest he had a fixed belief, often declared, that he 
would die a violent death, a premonition which was 
fulfilled in the Zz¢anic disaster. 

But from the very first there is a sense of some- 
thing to come. Nothing stays the rush of the 
book till ‘Julia’ is introduced. The story of the 
imprisonment is told in two or three pages, the 
great Langworthy victory in a single sentence. 
But when Julia enters all is leisure, full description, 
and abundant detail. It is evident that, to his 
daughter at least and at the end of his life, Stead 
was above all else the automatic writer. It is a 
weird tale. Half laughter, it is also half tears ; 
the masculine intellect apparently always fighting 
against but nearly always overborne by the ‘evi- 
dence.’ And yet the result is, as far as our welfare 
in this world is concerned or our hopes for the 
next, literally nothing. 


Li Hung Chang. 


The Memoirs of Li Hung Chang (Constable ; 
tos. 6d. net) is a book of extraordinary interest. 
It consists of extracts from his diaries. These 
diaries cover his whole life, which went much 
beyond the threescore and ten. They are 
scattered all over China. Yet so skilfully has the 
selection and arrangement been made, and so 
good is the translation into English, that we come 
to know Li Hung Chang as intimately as we know 
any of the great men of our time. And he proves 
a most entertaining person to know. 

His ability was great, and it was well rewarded. 
Springing from the people, he rose to be the 
practical ruler of China, and had the chief part to 
perform in her most delicate negotiations. An 
intense patriot all his life, he believed at first 
that the great enemies of his country were the 
Christians, and hated them with a hatred which 


g 


only his own vigorous language could express. 
But he had too independent a mind to keep that 
prejudice long. He never became a Christian, he 
probably never knew what Christianity really is; but 
he believed in the Christians, and one of the most 
pathetic episodes in the diaries is his surprise and 
pleasure at the visit of a native Japanese Christian 
and his son, who came all the way from Tokyo to 
Tientsin to help him in his distress and_ illness 
after the war with Japan. ‘I wonder,’ he says, ‘if 
this is because Christianity teaches such things? 
It must be, for the Japanese are a race that assume 
to be strong in matters of physical pain, and they 
are a people that hate the outsider—the Chinese 
most of all. Therefore, it must be some new ideas 
that this man and boy got into their heads to make 
them dosuch a thing.’ 

Li Hung Chang never left China till he was over 
seventy. Then came the time of his life. He 
went to the coronation of the Czar, and greatly. 
admired the Czarina, telling his Empress so on his 
return, a blunder for which he lost a year’s salary. 
Afterwards he travelled through Germany, France, 
Britain, and America, and his remarks are always 
shrewd and often highly amusing. 

We learn a little more than we knew before of 
that enigma, the Empress of China. ‘The Em- 
press,’ he says, ‘is a strange woman, contradictory, 
and headstrong as the devil at times; but if she 
feels she has done a great wrong unjustly, she is 
ever ready to right it if her personal dignity is not 
too plainly at stake.’ 


Cesar Borgia. 


A new Life of Cesar Borgia has been written 
by Mr. William Harrison Woodward of Christ 
Church, Oxford, formerly Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. The title is Cesare Borgia: 
A Biography (Chapman & Hall; ras. 6d.). 

If the Life of Caesar (we may use the familiar 
spelling) is to be written, the life of his father, 
Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander vi., must be 
written along with it. Professor Woodward does 
not forget that. And thus we have two heroes (if 
hero is the word) in this amazing history. Hero 
zs the word. Professor Woodward is not so seized 
with admiration of the Pope as he is of his master- 
fulson. But up to the time when he fell under 
Ceesar’s influence and under the abject influence 
of his own sensual nature, there is always an 
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element of the heroic discovered in his conduct. 
Moreover, whenever a doubt can be expressed as 
to his culpability for any of the crimes attributed 
to him, he gets the benefit of the doubt. For the 
first half of his life one might say that Rodrigo 
Borgia would pass muster very well in the society 
he had to live with. That he had children after 
he became Pope is not pardoned—but the life of 
Pope Alexander vi. is altogether too loathsome 
for even Professor Woodward’s stomach. 

For Ceesar Borgia he has a genuine admiration 
and even unmistakable affection. - He also is 
exculpated wherever it is possible. It is true he 
treacherously and barbarously murdered his sister’s 
husband, and so ended the only little bit of happy 
life that that poor woman ever had. But then he 
loved his sister dearly, and went out of his way to 
see her when she was ill. For that most atrocious 
act of treachery, the decoying and destroying of 
the condottieri, there is no reproach uttered. 
They would have murdered him if he had not 
been more clever and murdered them. And then, 
we are often told that when Cesar Borgia got a 
chance to rule he ruled justly and firmly, and, his 
subjects adored him. 

It is thus a book not to be acquiesced in alto- 
gether, but to be reckoned with. And it is well 
written. It is very well written. No one will 
complain of weary chapters. The interest that 
Czesar Borgia has for the author, the author has for 
his readers. 


Mirabeau. 


The Mirabeau of Louis Barthou, Prime Minister 
of France, deserves this excellent translation into 
English (Heinemann; ros. net). It is not a small 
volume, but it is a feat to bring Mirabeau within 
the compass of a single volume of any size. And 
he is here, with all his inconsistencies, a vividly 
realized, intensely alive human being. He is a 
man of the France of the Revolution. And we 
see that France as well as we see Mirabeau. 
What a place to live in; what a time! The 
tempestuous sinfulness of the man would have 
been impossible anywhere else, or at any other 
time even in France. He paid for his sin. There 
is not often to be found a surer instance of the 
detective power of sin (‘Be sure your sin will find 
you out’) than his confession to Comte de la 
Marck: ‘Ah, how the immorality of my youth is 
injuring the public welfare!’ Yet he was accepted, 


placed high, and well-nigh worshipped. For it 
was force they wanted then—the man who knew 
what he would be at and had the vigour to 
attain it. 

Mirabeau was an orator and a statesman. It 
was the combination that made him great. M. 
Barthou quotes some of his speeches, or parts of 
them, verbatim. And even in the translation they 
thrill with genuine feeling after all this time and 
all these changes. His statesmanship won the 
unstinted admiration of Carlyle, whose wail—‘ Had 
Mirabeau lived another year’—will never be for- 
gotten. 

The book is a great tribute of one eloquent 
French statesman to another. 


Exposition. 


Two volumes of Children’s Addresses have been 
published by Mr. Allenson, both unblushingly 
anecdotal and nothing else. That is to say, each 
address in both books is simply a story. Mr. 
Edward W. Lewis, whose title is Zhe Magic Pen 
(2s. 6d. net) draws the moral in a sentence at the 
end. But the Rev. J. McClune Uffen, with the 
title Jack and the Gypsies (2s. 6d. net), does not do 
even that. 

In one of the sermons of his new volume, Ze 
Year Round: Fifty-two Talks to Young Folk 
(Allenson ; 3s. 6d.), the Rev. James Learmount 
tells us that there are just four kinds of people in 
the world, and he found two of them at a Sunday 
School treat. First, he saw a girl carrying a square 
cardboard box. He asked her what it contained. 
She opened the box, and he saw a cup and saucer. 
Asking what it cost, he was told fourpence half- 
penny. She added, ‘It is for mother.’ ‘How 
much money had you to spend?’ ‘Fivepence’ 
was the answer. So she kept just a halfpenny to 
herself. 

Behind him on the grass sat another maiden. 
She had won a race and received a handful of 
sweets, which she wrapped carefully in paper and 
placed in her bag. ‘This,’ she explained, ‘is for my 
sister who could not come.’ 

These are two kinds—both unselfish, the one 
three-quarters so, the other entirely. 

Of the third kind was a small boy who came to 
his mother: ‘Can me and Sally have some cake?’ 
‘Johnny,’ said the mother, ‘you must speak gram- 
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matically.’ ‘All right, mother, can 7 have some 
cake ?’ 

Lastly, there is the boy who had eaten his own 
apple, and then said to his sister, ‘Mabel, let’s 
play Adam and Eve.’ ‘ All right!’ ‘Vl be Adam 
and you'll be Eve.’ ‘All right.’ ‘Now,’ said 
William, ‘you tempt me to eat your apple.’ 

These two were mainly selfish, one wholly so, 


Have you seen any of the volumes of the ‘ Short 
Course’ series? The editor, the Rev. John Adams, 
B.D., is an excellent: scholar and a most energetic 
editor. He publishes three volumes at a time 
and never fails. This time the three are Zhe 
Divine Drama of Job, by Charles F. Aked, D.D.; 
The Story of Joseph, by Professor Adam C. Welch, 
D.D.; and A Mirror of the Soul, by Canon John 
Vaughan, M.A, (T. & T. Clark; 2s. net each 
volume). They are all occupied with Old Testa- 
ment subjects, the last named being a series of 
short studies in the Psalter. Each of the three 
is, to our mind, ideal of its kind. A more intel- 
lectually satisfying exposition of a book of the 
Bible than Dr. Aked’s Job we have not seen. Nor 
is Professor Welch’s /osef/ less stimulating mentally, 
though its strength is in human experience. The 
story is retold by a man who is keenly sensitive to 
the modern appreciation of personality. Canon 
Vaughan on the Psalter is more devotional, but 
assuredly his intellect is not asleep. As evidently 
as either Dr. Aked or Dr. Welch he has gathered 
the fruits of wide reading, but he has directed 
them more immediately to the sustenance of the 
spiritual life. 


Who dares preach on the Song of Songs? Mr. 
Charles W. Lepper. And all in the old way of 
type and prophecy. This is not a volume of 
sermons, which he calls Zhe Bridegroom and Hts 
Bride (Drummond’s Tract Depot; 2s. 6d. net), it 
is exposition, ‘evangelical and devotional exposi- 
tion,’ to serve for the making of sermons. 


The eighth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and especially the end of it, has taken 
hold of the Rev. John A. Hutton, as it has 
taken hold of many a great preacher before him, 
and he has given his whole strength to an 
exposition of the last nine verses. He calls his 
book Jf God be for Us (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
this month two volumes of the ‘Silent Times’ 
series of Dr. J. R. Miller’s works. The one is 
The Secret of a Helpful Life; the other is an 
anthology under the title of Zhe Glory of the 
Commonplace (3s. 6d. each). The latter contains 
parables and illustrations from Dr. Miller’s books, 
selected and arranged by Mr. John T. Faris. 


The new issues of Messrs. Hodder*& Stoughton’s 
‘Expositor’s Library’ (2s. net each) are Zhe 
Teaching of Jesus, by Professor George Jackson, 
B.A. ; The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Dr. R. W. 
Dale; The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, by 
Professor James Stalker, D.D.; Zhe Knowledge of 
God, by Bishop Walsham How ; Jsrael’s Iron Age, 
by Professor Marcus Dods; and Zhe Miracles of 
our Lord, by Professor John Laidlaw. 


The Rev. Robert Cowan has done well to publish 
a volume of sermons. And the choice is well made. 
We could have taken more of the illustrations for 
which he has such a gift. But we confess that 
these sermons do not need them. One and all 
they are the evident outcome of actual experience. 
The Gospel here has been tried; the Christ that 
is here has not been found wanting. From first 
to last the preacher is heard saying, ‘I know him 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded.’ Occa- 
sionally this persuasion is openly expressed, as in 
the sermon on Jn 13% 10, ‘He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet.’ The title is 
‘The Reality of Spiritual Experiences.’ It is an 
able, original, convincing sermon. Original, we 
say. Yet originality is this preacher’s last desire ; 
his desire is to be in the prophetic succession. 
But he interprets the prophetic word for himself, 
and hands it on with his own spiritual experience 
added to it, illuminating it, making it ‘more sure.’ 
The title of the volume is Zhe Weakness of God 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s.). 


‘Publishers tell me that there.is just now a great 
demand for serious books, particularly those that 
discuss religious, social, and economic questions. 
This I take as a good sign of the times.’ So says 
Mr. Meredith Nicholson, the author of Should 
Smith go to Church? He wrote that book last 
spring, and was much surprised at the sensation it 
produced. Now he writes an introduction to a 
reply to it, which has been made by the Rev. 
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Harry H. Beattys, D.D., with the title Swzth and 
the Church (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. net). The 
reply is in a series of eight sermons which are by 
no means indulgent towards ‘Smith,’ but, on the 
contrary, tell him pretty plainly that he would be 
none the worse of a little less self-confidence and a 
little more reverence. 


The Children’s Addresses of the Rev. J. Reid 
Howatt, A Year's Addresses to the Young (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 3s. 6d.), are neither ordinary in 
thought nor conventional in morality. ‘Carving 
your Name,’ the title given to an address on the 
text, ‘A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches,’ arrests the mind at once and holds it 
to the last word. Then the address on ‘Good 
Intentions’ runs right in the teeth of the common 
saying, ‘The way to Hell is paved with good in- 
tentions.’ Hell with its ways is paved with nothing 
good ; and good intentions are better than bad. 


The Rev. G. H. Morrison, D.D., has published 
another volume of sermons. They are again 
called ‘Sunday Evening Addresses from a City 
Pulpit.’ The title of this volume is Zhe Weaving 
of Glory (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.). Simplicity 
of language, transparency of thought, emotional 
but not sensational appeal—these are the character- 
istics, and all on behalf of an unmistakably evan- 
gelical message. One of the addresses has no text. 
It is an attempt to say what Mysticism is, and why 
we should hold out the hand to it. This is the 
distinction which Dr. Morrison draws between 
Christian and pagan mysticism : 

‘The great accusation levelled at the mystic is 
that he has no room for Jesus Christ. Alone with 
the infinite in secret rapture, the figure of the 
historic Jesus vanishes. But it has always seemed 
to me that this objection might equally be urged 
against the grace of prayer, for I question if any- 
body, when he prays to God, is actually conscious 
of the fzstoric Christ. We do not go back: in 
thought when we are praying to Him who walked 
among the fields of Galilee. We lift up our hearts, 
without a thought of Galilee, to the infinite and 
eternal God. Yet in so doing we glorify Christ 
Jesus, for all that we seek and all that we find in 
God is what we have been taught to seek and find 
in the life and in the words of Christ. Now as it 
is with the exercise of prayer, so is it with the 
attitude of mysticism. A pagan mystic withdraws 


into the silence alone, unbefriended, unaccom- 
panied. But a Christian mystic withdraws into 
the silence with all that he has learned in Jesus 
Christ, of a God who has a Father’s heart, and 
who knows the yearning of a Father’s love. Like 
the poor prodigal, the Christian mystic says, I will 
arise and go unto my Father. And so he arises 
from the world of sense, and goes to the quiet 
homeland of his soul. And there he is met in 
silence and in secret not by a cold and unintel- 
ligible spirit, but by a Father who hath never 
ceased to love, and, loving, hath never ceased to 
hope. There may be no consciousness of Jesus 
there, yet all the time Jesus is glorified. It is His 
God the Christian mystic meets, and not any spirit 
of universal nature. And what I impress on you, 
dear friends, is this, that it is just at ¢za¢ point that 
the Christian mystic differs, with a difference un- 
speakable, from every Pantheist and Neo-Platonist. 
That is the mysticism of St. Paul, and that is the 
mysticism of St. John. The pagan mystics, whom 
they knew so well, entered the secret place with 
empty hands. But they, out of the garden of the 
Church, went in, and locked the door, and were 
alone; but they carried on their breast the Rose of 
Sharon, and in their hand the Lily of the Valleys.’ 


‘Respice finem’ is Canon F. B. Macnutt’s. 
motto; and he deals courageously with the things 
of the End in half the sermons which make up the 
volume entitled Advent Certainties (Robert Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net). In the other half the sermons are 
on the Cross and the Spirit. Canon Macnutt is a 
great preacher, and especially is he a preacher’s 
preacher. 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have issued a third 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. J. Denham 
Smith’s The Brides of Scripture (1s. net). 


In a series of fresh expository lectures the Rev- 
E. H. Pearce, M.A., Canon of Westminster, ex- 
plains Zhe Laws of the Earliest Gospel (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. net). They are five in number—Discipleship, 
Prayer, Sincerity, Sacrifice, Progress. 


It is said that the man.who speaks successfully 
to children must be willing to become a fool for 
Christ’s sake. Mr. Benjamin J. Gibbon is such a 
man. His Dreams and Deeds, told to the children, 
were certainly successful (S.S. Union; is. 6d. net). 
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The Ven. Basil Wilberforce, Archdeacon of 
Westminster, is always listened to with attention, 
and he is always read with interest, because he is 
always in touch with reality. His range of topic 
in the pulpit is wide; but, however diverse the 
topics, they are all touched by the hand of one 
who is in earnest to live his life and get others to 
live their lives well here’ upon the earth. In one 
of the sermons of the new volume, of which the 
title is Spiritual Consciousness (Elliot Stock ; 3s. 
net), he utterly rejects the idea of vicarious sacrifice, 
and is content with the Atonement found in the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. He has his word on 
the Trinity, on Transubstantiation, and on Drunken- 
ness. 


The unnamed author of Which Temple Ve Are 
(Elliot Stock; 6s. net) has a way of bringing several 
passages of Scripture together for the text of his 
sermon. This is ideally better than the exposition 
of a single isolated text, far better than a text 
chosen to hang an argument on. For the placing 
together well of two or three passages is a sure 
way of avoiding one-sidedness. The sermon, say, 
is on the Urim and Thummim. This preacher 
chooses first Ex 289, where that method of dis- 
covering God’s will is spoken of; next he takes 
1 P 41, ‘speaking as it were oracles of God’; 
and then he remembers Ac 2619: 2°, ‘Whereupon, 
O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.’ Sometimes also he adds a 
pertinent passage from devotional literature, giving 
it a place and dignity beside the words of the Bible. 


Wirginifus Wuertsque. 

Two volumes of Addresses to Children have 
been published by Mr. Robert Scott— What Jesus 
Said, by the Rev. Will Reason, M.A. (2s. net) ; 
and Stems and Twigs, by the Rev. J. Ellis (2s. net). 
They come into no competition. Mr. Reason’s 
sermons are complete, with beginning, middle, and 
ending; Mr. Ellis’s are hints and headings. Here 
is an example of both styles: 


Growing up and Growing down. 
By THE Rey. WILL Reason, M.A. 
‘Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in 


no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’—Mt 18°. 


Some boys and girls are in a great hurry to 
grow up. They think that men and women have 


a much better time than they do themselves, so 
they want the years to go quickly. The boys feel 
their upper lips for the moustaches that are so 
slow in coming, and the girls practise putting up 
their back hair—when no one is looking. 

Of course you really are intended to grow up, 
and there are things waiting for you to do as men 
and women which you cannot do as boys and girls. 
Nothing that is alive can stay just as it is always. 
But suppose as the time goes on you do not really 
grow up, but grow down instead? You do not 
know what I mean? 

There is a lively little creature that swims about 
in the sea. It is not very much unlike the tadpole 
of a frog, which I expect you have often seen. It 
has a tail and a head, something like a backbone, 
a little brain, and a kind of an eye. To look at it 
you would expect that soon it would become quite 
a respectable animal, perhaps with legs like the 
frog, perhaps with fins like a fish, but at any rate 
that its brain would grow and it would be more 
able to do things. But it does nothing of the 
kind. As time goes on it loses its tail, its eye, 
its backbone, and its brain, and becomes just 
a thick kind of a sack. You can find these 
things on the seashore sometimes. When you 
touch them, they squirt out water, and that seems 
all they can do, so they are called sea-squirts. 
That is what I mean by growing down instead 
of growing up. 

There are other creatures that change for the 
worse in the same way. ‘The barnacles that are 
found growing on stalks something like Brussels 
sprouts on the bottoms of ships that have been 
long at sea and on other places, were once also 
lively little creatures that could swim about quite 
nicely. When they grow old they are more like 
vegetables than animals. I think we may take 
this as a warning that growing old may be losing a 
good deal of life, if we are not careful. : 

So Jesus says that to get into the kingdom of 
heaven, which means to have our lives ordered in 
the power and beauty of God Himself, what is 
generally needed is not so much the change of 
boys and girls into men and women, as the change 
of men and women into little children. 

Don’t let this make you conceited, as if you 
were necessarily so much better than the grown-up 
people. If it does, it will only show that you have 
already grown out of being truly childlike and 
need the great change yourself. For conceit and 
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pride hurry you away from the Kingdom of God 
faster than almost anything else. 

It is not the number of years you have been in 
the world that matters. It is what you are in 
yourself. Time goes on whatever we do, and 
every year we reckon a greater number of birth- 
days. If all you can say is that you have only 
had a few birthdays, it does not mean much. Un- 
less you take care you will be just like most other 
men and women, when twenty or thirty years or 
more have gone by. 

The best thing is to ask what it is that children 
lose as they get older; what it is that makes us 
belong to God’s Kingdom. Perhaps then you 
will be able‘to keep it, even when you are forty or 
fifty or any number of years of age. 

I think that one great thing about it is just that 
little children do grow. ‘That is one of the things 
that make it really a child. If it stopped growing 
we should say it was a child no longer. So Jesus 
does not want you always to be small enough to 
wear short skirts or knickerbocker suits. 

Of course there comes a time when it is. con- 
venient that the body would stop growing big ; it 
would be very awkward always to be growing out 
of our clothes. That gives mother quite trouble 
enough as it is. But mere size does not make 
us better or more alive, any more than the 
number of years we have been in the world. So 
we do not need to have the body always getting 
bigger. 

But you yourself ought to be growing more alive 
all the time, and that is just what Jesus found the 
grown-up people had forgotten. Many people, 
when they leave school, think they need not 
bother about learning any more. And, what is 
more unfortunate still, very many do not trouble 
to get any wiser, or any truer, or any more able 
to love. They get fixed and set in all their 
ways. 

True children keep on growing. That is the 
first thing to remember. You must always be 
teachable, always be ready to grow into something 
better than you have yet become. That is the 
great hope of childhood, that God can work His 
beautiful will in it still, Sometimes all He can 
do with people that have lost this teachableness 
is to break them up in some way. Anyhow, 
before they can hope to enter His Kingdom, 
they have to be made over again into little 
children. 


Unless they do get this power of change for the 
better, it would be no good making them only ten 
years old. It used to be said that somewhere 
there was a mill that ground people young again, 
and an old woman set off to findit. This took a 
long time, for most of the people she asked did 
not know where it was, and I do not suppose 
that if any one asked you, you could tell the 


| way. 


But at last she found it, and asked those in 
charge if she might be ground into a little girl 
once more. ‘Oh yes!’ they said, ‘but there is an 
agreement you will have to sign.’ That seemed 
only fair, and she was ready to do almost anything 
to get back her rosy cheeks, her bright eyes, her 
beautiful head of hair, and a body that did not 
get so dreadfully tired. So the keeper went into 
the mill and brought out the paper for her to see. 
When she had read it, she gave it back again, and 
said, ‘No, thank you. I do not want to be a 
little girl again on those conditions.’ Can you 
guess what they were? She would have agreed to 
make all the same mistakes and to do all the same 
bad things that she had already done in her life. 
That took away all the hope of growing better, and 
it was not worth while. 

What God wants is that we should keep growing 
more alive, and it was a wise man who said, ‘We 
live by admiration, hope, and love.’ A little child 
can always admire wonderful things, but I know 
some boys and girls even who think it is a mark of 
growing up never to show admiration for anything. 
They are growing down. The wisest men, who 
really havé found out more things than most of us 
can learn from them, have said that they were ‘like 
children picking up shells on the seashore.’ They 
meant that beyond them was a whole ocean of 
wonderful knowledge they had not begun to 
explore, 

A true child is always hopeful, and I could say 
much about that. But the last is the best of all. 
A little child can love. One of the most dreadful 
things is when men and women lose this power. 
Mr. Hawthorne tells a story of a feast that was 
spread at Christmas-time, to which only very un- 
fortunate people were admitted. He saw widows 
who had lost their husbands; cripples who had 
lost their limbs; all sorts of people who were 
evidently very poor or wretched in some way. 
But what he could not understand was that there 
was a very well-dressed man there, with all his 


limbs, not at all old in years, and altogether look- 
ing very well off indeed. ‘Why is this man 
allowed to come to the feast for the miserable and 
wretched?’ he asked. Then they told him that 
he had lost his heart, and was not able to love any 
one. He was the most unfortunate and miserable 
of all. 

Grow up, boys and girls, by all means. Jesus 
grew in height and in years, but He grew in grace 
and in wisdom too. Always He kept the heart of 
a little child. You see, He was always obedient. 
After He grew too wise for Joseph and Mary to be 
able to tell Him what to do, He kept on doing what 
His Father in heaven gave Him to do. That is 
how we can keep young ourselves. Some day you 
will grow up so that you will not need to obey 
your teacher at school, or even your father and 
mother, but you can always remain an obedient 
child of God. 


Keep Growing. 
By rnin REV. |). EULIs, 


All children get tired of hearing people say, 
‘How you grow’: so if instead you boys and girls 
were to be asked, ‘Do you grow?’ you would 
stare! ‘Why,’ you would say, ‘look at my jacket 
sleeve, how short it is. That’s how fast I’m grow- 
ing.’ But your body isn’t you, dear child. ‘Do 
you grow?’s Does your mind grow; does your 
heart grow; does your soul grow! We can all see 
how well your bodies are-growing ; what of the ‘in- 
side passenger,’ what of you? So many children 
stop growing. 

In mind—‘ How are the piano lessons going ?’ 
‘Oh, I’ve stopped learning; didn’t like the prac- 
tising ;? or ‘You were learning French; can you 
speak it yet?’ ‘Oh, I didn’t like it. I shall begin 
_ Italian instead: so much easier.’ ~ 

In heart—Are you kinder than you were a year 
ago? Have you grown in gentleness, in helpful- 
ness, in patience ? 

In soul—Do you understand God more, and 
love Him better than you did a yearago? Have 
you conquered another fault; broken another bad 
habit ? 

Children, God makes your bodies grow. He 
will help your souls to grow. Keep on growing ; 
so shall you be God’s full-grown men and women, 
noble, unselfish, thoughtful, capable; able to do 
great work in the world, and leave it better than 
you found it. 
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December. 
By THE Rev. ROBERT Harvig, M.A., EARLSTON. 
‘They shall mount up.’—Is 40%, 


We have come to the last month of the year, and. 
I hope we are all as anxious to hear the message 
it brings as when we started out at first to listen 
for the story of each month as it came round. 

Suppose you think of your life as a ladder with 
one step for each month, then, if we made regular 
progress, we should rise twelve steps in a year. 
Time waits for no man, and so, whether we wish it 
or not, after a year has passed, we have advanced 
twelve steps up the Ladder of Time. 

Then each month has told us its own secret and 
has taught its own lesson, and if we have taken 
these messages to heart, we should this year have 
mounted twelve steps up the Ladder of Knowledge 
or Wisdom. 

One never knows what you boys and girls may 
some day rise to. I have no doubt some of you 
may become distinguished men and women, and 
if that happens, you will then have advanced up 
the steps of the Ladder of Fame. 

Somewhere among the Swiss mountains, there 
is a stone set up to mark the spot where a guide 
had been killed, and on it are carved the words 
‘HE DIED CLIMBING.’ Would it not be a 
splendid thing if this year had taught us that the 
secret of success in life is to keep on climbing ? 

Longfellow has a short poem to which he has 
given the title, Ze Ladder of Saint Augustine. He 
wrote it to impress us with the truth of a saying of 
that great man. What Augustine said was, that if 
we were willing to trample beneath our feet every 
evil thought and every deed of shame, then we 
should always be climbing up as on a ladder. As 
we conquered each bad habit, it would become 
just another step on which we should rise. 

Our text says, ‘They shall mount up,’ and 
the writer is speaking of those who wait upon God, 
7.e. those who love Him and ask His help. It 
goes further, and says, ‘They shall mount up, zz¢h 
wines, as eagles.’ Perhaps you will not understand 
what that means, but hear what the poem says to 
those who feel like that. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar: 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
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We should never be able to forget this month of 
December, if we thoroughly learned this lesson, 
and resolved that from now we should never stop 
climbing. 

Think of all the things we should have to 
put under our feet in order to help us to rise. 
We sometimes encourage harsh and _ bitter 
thoughts. We give way to bursts of temper 
and passion. We say things that are unkind 
or even shameful. If we no longer allowed 
these any room in our life, but trampled them 
under our feet, each one would become a step 
of a ladder by which we should always be 
mounting higher. We should be growing every 
day more like the example that Jesus set before 
us in His own life. He put every sin under 
His feet, and so He was at the very top of the 
Ladder of Life. 

You may be thinking that you could never 
climb so high as to come and stand beside 
Jesus, but He Himself says that that is what 
you are to aim at. You will have heard of 
the Pyramids of Egypt. They are great monu- 
ments of stone—the greatest in the world— 
and when seen from long distances, they appear 
as if no one could mount up them. But 
when you come nearer, you find the stones so 
placed that the way up is like a wonderful 
staircase. 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 

Or you may be thinking of great men and 
women who have scaled the ladder of fame, till 
the whole world honours them. You may say to 
yourself, ‘it would not be possible for me to get 
on so well.’ But when you hear their story, you 
often discover that they had no better gifts and no 
greater opportunities than you, only, while others 
took their ease, they always kept on climbing. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they while their companions slept 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

Remembering all you have been taught about 
Christ—how good He was, how kind, how thought- 
ful for others—you say, ‘I could never be like 


that. It is impossible forme.’ Yet Jesus Himself 
says we can. To all who love Him, He says, ‘Be 
ye perfect.’ Now he would never tell us to be 


perfect if it were something quite beyond us to 
reach. We read in the Bible that if we love 
Christ with all our heart, then one day we shall be 
like Him. To be like Christ means that we shall 
have climbed to the very top of the Ladder of Life, 
and the month of December calls every one of 
us to keep on climbing. 


The Jmportunate Widow and the WMeleqed -Faifure 
of Faith. 


By PROFESSOR THE Rey. BENJAMIN B. WarFIELD, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., Princeton. 


Wer may take it as clear, then, that our Lord 
directs our eyes here not to the vindication which 
God’s elect shall receive at the Second Advent, but 
to the constant succour which He gives them in 
the trials of their daily life. And this conclusion 
will be powerfully confirmed if we will permit His 
declaration to work upon us in its entirety, in its 
relation to the parable to which it refers. It does 
not bear the character of a special application of a 
general fact. It bears the character rather of the 


enforcement of a great fact by a parallel instance. 
Only, the argument here is by contrast—not so 
much ex similitudine as ex dissimilitudine. What 
God is declared to do is not so much like what 
the judge is pictured in the parable as doing, as 
unlike it: and the contrasts are thrown up into 
the strongest emphasis. Over against the unjust 
judge, the righteous God is set. Over against the 
unjust judge’s long delay in rendering his suitor 
justice, the swiftness of God in responding to the 
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cries of His elect is set. It does not appear that 
the widow had any personal claim upon the judge 
to whom she brought her case; it is intimated 
that God has a personal interest in those whose 
cries rise to Him—they are ‘His elect.’ The 
widow may have wearied the judge with repeated 
appeals; the cries of God’s elect to Him are not 
merely repeated but continuous—they rise to 
Him unbrokenly day and night. The whole 
representation is a fortiori and it gathers force as 
it proceeds from its repeated enhancements. 
‘And the Lord said, Hear what the unjust judge 
says: and God—shall not he do justice zo his 
elect, who cry to him day and night, and is he 
slow with respect to them? I say unto you that 
he will do justice to them speedily!’ A wicked 
judge, the good God: a stranger suitor, God’s own 
chosen ones: repeated demands, an unbroken cry: 
tardy justice, speedy succour. It is in this circle 
of contrasts that our Lord’s declaration moves. 
And it is out of this series of contrasts that it must 
find its interpretation. How, for instance, should 
‘speedily’ here not mean just sfeedily? How 
could the point of the remark be that God would 
postpone His intervention for the relief of His 
elect—until the judgment day ? 

This remark of our Lord’s is not, then, ‘ eschato- 
logical.’ It is not meant that it has no eschato- 
logical elements in it or is unconditioned by 
eschatological conceptions. It was the gospel of 
the Kingdom that our Lord came preaching, and 
there is no part of His teaching which is not at its 
core eschatological. Eschatological elements lie 
in the background of His most uneschatological 
declarations and may be continually detected in 
the perspective. In our present declaration, for 
example, we hear of ‘God’s elect,’ and when we 
say ‘God’s elect,’ we have already said eschatology: 
this is an eschatological conception. Though, 
therefore, our Lord is speaking here of God’s 
hearing of prayer in general, and in that sense the 
saying is not ‘eschatological,’ it does not follow 
that as He speaks His thought is free from 
eschatological suggestions. We cannot be sur- 
prised, then, that a direct eschatological allusion 
crops out before He is done. ‘ Howbeit, the Son 
of man, when he comes,’ He asks in concluding 
His enforcement of the lesson of the parable,— 
‘shall he find faith on the earth?’ Even when 
He is speaking of the trials of His people in this 
life, and of God’s open ear to their cries, He is 


thinking no less of the term set to their evil days 
by His coming. During these days of distress 
His people are to live by prayer; through their 
prayers they shall obtain their relief. But after- 
wards—He comes; and this is the end of all. 
What will He find them doing when He comes 
to them to bring all their days of conflict to a 
close ? 

Precisely what our Lord means by this con- 
cluding question is, indeed, far from universally 
agreed upon. Of one thing, however, we may feel 
sure. He does not mean to assert, under the 
guise of a question, that all faith will have 
perished out of the earth before He comes again. 
And surely it would be even more impossible to 
suppose that He means to assert that faith will at 
least have almost perished out of the earth, or will 
have done so in great part, or, indeed, will have 
done so to any extent. There is no hint in His 
words of any such qualification of the catastrophe 
which He predicts—if He predicts any catastrophe. 
If our Lord’s meaning is that faith will no longer 
be found on the earth when He comes again, it 
will be only right to take His assertion in its full 
meaning. But there is no reason to suppose He 
had any such meaning. Why should He, in the 
act of commending persistent prayer to His disciples 
and of promising God’s unfailing and speedy help 
to His petitioning people in all their trials, 
suddenly turn to declare that after a while God 
shall have no people in the world to care for; that 
the cries that rise to Him now, day and night, 
shall cease; and that His whole rdéle of prayer- 
hearing and prayer-answering God shall fall into 
abeyance? To ask whether the Son of Man shall 
find faith on earth when He comes—even if the 
form of the question suggests that an affirmative 
answer is doubtful 1—is, after all is said, something 
very far from asserting that it shall not be found. 

In endeavouring to ascertain just what our Lord 
intends by the question, it may be well to begin by 
determining the sense which is to be put upon 
the term ‘faith’ here—or ‘the faith,’ we may 
say, since it has the article. On the face of it, it 
is clear that there is not meant by it the Christian 
religion ; nor yet belief in Jesus as the Christ ; nor 
yet the assurance that He will come again. Any 
one of these things the term might mean in a 
different context. But not here. Here it natur- 

1 Jiilicher (p. 288): ‘dpa no doubt, as in Ac 8%, 
Gal 217, indicating doubt of an affirmation.’ 
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ally means that faith which sustains, and mani- 
fests itself in, persistent prayer. This parable was 
spoken to inculcate the necessity of persistent 
prayer with unabating confidence. And, in His 
words of application, our Lord reasserts, with the 
greatest emphasis, the sure basis of this confidence 
in the character and purposes of God. It is 
naturally of this confidence that He continues to 
speak, when, in His closing question, He demands 
whether ‘the faith’—the faith in question, the 
faith which He had been illustrating—shall still be 
found on the earth at His coming. 

The question is, of course, a rhetorical one. Our 
Lord is not inquiring for information. But it is 
not, therefore, to be taken as a merely counterfeit 
one. Our Lord is not, in the form of a question, 
giving information. He neither expects to learn 
from His disciples, nor does He expect to teach 
them, by His question, whether such faith as He 
had been commending to them shall remain on 
the earth when He came again. His object is 
neither to elicit nor to communicate information : 
it is to rouse to effort. What He is aiming at is 
ethical impression. He wishes to encourage His 
disciples to preserve that attitude of confident 
trust in God which it is the purpose of the parable 
and all its accompanying words to inculcate. He, 
so to speak, in this final question ‘ puts it to’ the 
disciples, whether ‘the faith’ of which He speaks 
shall be a permanent fact in the world. God’s 
ears are ever open to the cries of His people: He 
is faithful. Are they, on their part, equally to be 
depended upon? If God is not like the unjust 
judge, are they like the importunate widow? Or 
will they, as she did not, fail? The design of the 
question is thus to incite the disciples to the 
preservation of the attitude of confident trust in 
God which it is the object of the parable to com- 
mend. And thus it takes its place as an essential 
part of the discourse, without which the discourse 
would not be complete. The parable was spoken 
with reference to the necessity of the preservation 
by the disciples of an attitude of persistent prayer. 
The discourse could not find its end therefore in 
an assurance of the faithfulness of God. The 
point is not what God will do. The point is what 
will the disciples do? Will they always pray and 


' Godet : ‘Not some facth in general, but the faith—that 


special faith of which the widow’s is an image, which, in 
spite of the judge’s obstinate silence and long apparent 
indifference, perseveres in claiming its right.’ 


not faint? What will the Son of Man find when 
history has run its course out to the end, and He 
comes again to take account of the ages? God 
certainly is and will continue to be faithful: will 
the disciples be faithful too? Not till the lesson of 
the parable is clinched by this direct appeal to the 
disciples to preserve their confidence in prayer, 
could the discourse come to its end. Only in such 
an appeal is its lesson driven thoroughly home. 
For the lesson is not that God will hear the cries 
of His people and grant them deliverance from 
their distresses ; but that His people must needs 
always pray and not grow weary. 

Whether God’s people will in point of fact 
always pray and not faint is outside the scope of 
discussion. It would have been inconsequent to 
raise that question here. But the very purpose of 
the whole discussion is to incite to that confident 
trust in God which will lead to persistent prayer to 
Him.for needed protection. And there could not 
easily be devised a way to give this incitement 
force and effectiveness, more pointed than our 
Lord’s closing demand: ‘ God is ever ready to hear 
the cries of His people—What about your faith? 
Will zt abide? When I come again, what shall I 
find?’ We cannot infer, then, from our Lord’s 
sharp question, as He turns suddenly upon His 
disciples and drives the lesson of His parable home, 
that faith will have perished—or almost perished— 
from the earth before He comes again. We can 
only infer that He would not have faith perish 
from the earth. It is thérefore that by the great 
plea of the faithfulness of God, He urges His 
disciples to preserve it. 

There are one or two points which seem to 
require brief notice in conclusion lest they should 
obtrude themselves as objections to the uneschato- 
logical interpretation of our paragraph. 

It may be thought, for instance, that so strongly 
stressed a promise as we find. here (vv." 8) of 
God’s speedy intervention on behalf of His people 
in all the trials of life, would supersede the necessity 
of perseverance in prayer on their part, and so 
evacuate the parable of significance. We must 
bear in mind, however, that the promise is not 
made apart from, but in connexion with, persever- 
ance in petition. It is those who cry unto Him 
day and night to whom the Lord promises that 
God will give them His speedy succour. The diffi- 
culty, moreover, if it be a difficulty, is inherent in 
the case and bears equally against~any interpreta- 
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tion of our Lord’s words. It might as easily be 
said that so strongly stressed a promise of the 
Lord’s speedy coming to deliver His people would 
supersede the necessity of exhorting them to 
persevere in prayer for His coming. Whatever 
difficulty we find here rests really on our failure to 
estimate aright the inconstancy of our hearts: how 
quickly in the experience of trial we cease tu trust 
God’s promises and to seek to Him for our relief. 
The measure of our need of encouragement to 
perseverance is not the length of time through 
which we must endure, but the lassitude of our 
faith and our proneness to faint. 

It may be felt again that the introduction of the 
coming of the Son of Man in v.8» implies the 
dominating presence of that conception in the pre- 
ceding context. That would be true, however, 
only if the Son of Man and His coming were intro- 
duced in v.8 as a matter of course. So far is 
that from being the case that they are thrown 
forward in the sentence with great emphasis. 
Their appearance is therefore notably abrupt, and 
by its suddenness it is advertised to us that some- 
thing new is brought into view. A startling turn 
is given thus to the discussion with the effect of 
producing a revulsion of feeling and of calling the 

1 Plummer: ‘Note the emphatic order, with 6 buds 7. 


avép. and é\Owv being placed before the interrogative particle.’ 
So also Meyer and Weiss. 


disciples sharply back to a contemplation of their 
own part in the matter. ‘Nevertheless, the Son of 
man when he comes—shall he’—I put it to 
you: shall He—‘ find faith on the earth?’ This 
language admits indeed of no other explanation 
than that the coming of the Son of Man had not 
been in thought before and is introduced here 
unexpectedly and with tremendous effect. 

Finally, it may be asked whether, on the un- 
eschatological interpretation of this parable, it is 
not made a mere doublet of the Parable of the 
Importunate Friend (Lk 11 °8). Weneed not dwell 
on the depreciatory adverb ; for the rest the lesson 
of the two parables is, on the view taken, no doubt 
the same. But surely it is not contrary to our 
Lord’s manner to enforce the lessons He would 
convey by more than one similitude. We have a 
couple of instances of such doublets from Him in 
the narrow compass of Matthew’s great chapter of 
Parables of the Kingdom—in the parables of the 
Mustard Seed and Leaven, and in those of the Hid 
Treasure and Pearl of Price. Obviously our Lord 
was fertile in similitudes, and no doubt He varied 
them endlessly in His daily teaching. We can 
infer from such doublets.only on the one hand 
that the topic of which they treat was one to which 
He repeatedly adverted, and on the other that in 
the mind of His reporter as well as of Himself it 
was a topic of importance. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Bearing the Cross. 


BotH Matthew and Mark omit to say definitely 
that Jesus had part in bearing the cross to the 
scene of the crucifixion. They both emphasize 
the fact that Simon was ‘compelled’ to bear it— 
‘compelled,’ no doubt, because he rebelled against 
so great an indignity. (One wonders if he ever 
realized the privilege of sharing indignity with 
Jesus!) St. John is more explicit. He says that 
Jesus went out ‘bearing the cross for himself’ 
He, however, omits any reference to Simon’s part. 
He writes as if he were an eye-witness. Yet had 
he seen his master bearing too heavy a burden, 
would he not render assistance? We know so 
little of the circumstances. Luke’s narrative is 
fuller. It witnesses to the accuracy of the other 
three. He makes an addition we think. Of late 
we have been*aught to regard Luke as the careful 


and accurate historian. He writes: ‘And laid on 
him (Simon) the cross to bear it “after” Jesus’ 
(Lk 23%). What does ‘after’ mean? Does 
émucbev mean ‘after’ in ‘time’ or in ‘position’? 
Probably the latter. If we accept that rendering, 
then we ‘regard Luke as telling us that ‘Jesus 
went to Golgotha bearing the cross, but that on 
the way hither the burden was too heavy for him, 
and that the soldiers compelled Simon to get under 
the beam “behind” (é7iGev), and thus relieve 
Jesus of half the weight, but not replacing him alto- 
gether.’ Thus both Jesus and Simon carried the 
cross at the same time. (Tradition pictures the 
cross of Jesus as being of more than the ordinary 
length, and consequently would be more than ordi- 
narily heavy. Jesus retained His position under 
the beam zpdcbev (before), and Simon d6mcev 
(behind) Jesus. M. C. MACKENZIE. 


Swatow, China. 
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Rudyard Kipling. 

A collection has been made of all the poems 
which appear in Rudyard Kipling’s prose works. 
They have been published in a single handy 
volume with the title Songs from Books (Mac- 
millan; 6s.). This is a service to the lover of 
poetry and the lover of Kipling. In the prose 
works, scattered and hard to find, are some of the 
most popular of the poems, like ‘The Song of the 
Little Hunter’ from Zhe Second Jungle Look, or 
‘Mother 0’ Mine’ from Zhe Light that Fazled, 
which perhaps we may be permitted to quote. 


If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother 0 mine,'O mother o mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o mine, O mother 0 mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o& mine, O mother o mine! 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother 0 mine, O mother o mine! 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother 0 mine, O mother o mine! 


Emily Hickey. 

Emily Hickey is one of the poets who are 
giving Ireland so happy a place in the literature 
of our day. She is one of a wonderful band, loyal 
and true to the land of their birth, whose sweet 
songs have come out of sad thought. But there 
is hope also, and there is beauty in the earth. In 
the Prologue to the Vision of Piers the Plowman 
occurs the line: ‘Thou mightest better mete the 
mist on Malvern hills,’ whence in this volume of 
Later Poems (Grant Richards ; 2s. 6d. net) there is 
a poem— 

On Matvern HItts. 


Easier measure the mist on Malvern hills 
Than—never mind what, in the saying of dour 
long Will’s— 
Is it measureless, measureless mist on Malvern 
hills ? 


But, oh, can you measure the sunshine on Mal- 
vern hills? 

The sunshine, the wonderful sunshine, on Mal- 
vern hills? 


Qlous. 


Man, do you measure life by its joys or its 
ills ? 

Judge by the mist or the sunshine upon the 
hills ? 


Is it measureless mist or sunshine your heart 
that fills? 

The mist that will flee away with its mirk and 
its chills— 

Or the sunshine eternal of God’s eternal hills? 


John Presland. 

Last month there came from Mr. Presland a 
drama on ‘ Belisarius General of the East.’ This 
month we have Songs of Changing Skies (Chatto & 
Windus; 3s. 6d. net). The title of a book of 
poetry need not be blamed if it does not describe 
the whole book, any more than the title of a 
volume of sermons is blamed if it is taken from 
the first sermon in the volume. Yet there is some 
relevancy in this title; it at least enables the 
author to gather together his later songs, for 
‘changing skies’ will cover much. Of these songs 
one of the most serious, where all are serious, 
is this 

} Or CONSCIENCE. 

We clamour heavenwards, caught as in a net 

Of sorrows ; vainly we demand a sign, 

The heavens parting, and the world divine 

Thunderously uttered, lest we may forget 

Its message, yet in speech familiar 

To human ears; groping, we stumble yet, 

And, bruised and bitter, with our cries beset 

The placid sky, and Him who dwells afar. 

Oh, human folly! Eyes we have to see 

Justice and beauty, and in us abides 

The very voice of God, and that keen, white, 

Dread sword of God, that all unerringly 

Upon its edge evil from good divides— 

Sharp, sharp the line that cuts the Infinite. 


Norreys Jephson O’Conor. 


Celtic Memories and other Poems, by Mr. Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor (Elkin Mathews ; rs. net), belongs 
to the ‘Vigo Cabinet’ series. It comes from 
Ireland, which is no surprise now. There is little 
of it, but that little is true poetry. Take 
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My GARDEN. 


I walked within my garden plot, 
Where loveliest flow’rs abound ; 
The lazy sun was still abed, 
My plants in slumber sound. 


But soon the blossoms raised their heads 
And danced in childish glee. 

Startled, I look’d towards the sun, 
And found no sun but thee! 


Anthologies. 


Those who have not examined anthologies think 
that one is as good as another. In reality one is 
always better or worse than another. They are as 
distinguishable as persons. And it may be said that 
the compiler of a good anthology needs genius as 
surely as the writer of a good book. J. E. who 
has selected Zhe Gladsome Life (Simpkins ; ts. 
net) is the genius who takes pains. The poetry 
in the book is best and most plentiful. 

The same publishers issue the Rosemary Book- 
lets, which are anthologies in little. 


Henry Mabie. 

Henry C. Mabie, D.D., LL.D., has a gift most 
rare. He sees at once with heart and mind, and, 
seeing so (as if Christ were looking through him), 
he can tell us what he sees in exquisitely apposite 
and melodious language. His new book is more 
deliberately theological than usual, being ‘an Ex- 
position of the Evangelical Principle,’ but it is not 
less attractive. The title is Under the Redeeming 
Zégis (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. net). 


A Book of Life. 

That tiny volume of quotations from the works 
of George MacDonald, called A Book of Life 
(Humphrey Milford; 6d. net), which we had time 
last month to mention and no more, is far and 
away a finer thing than the ordinary anthology. 
The authors of it evidently have George Mac- 
Donald by heart—probably z their heart—and they 
have been able so to select as to represent all his 
work and reflect his whole philosophy of life. 


The Literature of Job. 


As an appendix to his volume on Zhe Divine 
Drama of Job, contributed to the ‘Short Course’ 


series, Dr. C. F. Aked has the following valuable 
note on the literature of that book :—— 

‘In the foregoing pages and footnotes the 
author has cited some of the best and most easily 
accessible literature on the Book of Job. No 
one who is designing a course of lectures on this 
“ greatest poem of ancient or modern times ” could 
do better than turn to the works so justly recom- 
mended :—J. A. Froude’s Short Studies on Great 
Subjects (1867); A. B. Davidson’s Zhe Book of 
Job, in the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools ” (1884), 
or his article “Job” in the EZxcy. Brit. eleventh 
edition ; W. T. Davison’s Zhe Wisdom Litera- 
ture (1894), or his article “Job” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. These all supply ex- 
pository material of the highest practical value, 
and may well be consulted by the teacher or 
preacher in the framing of his discourse. 

‘To these may be added three other works of 
the same outstanding character. (1) A. M. Fair- 
bairn’s Zhe City of God, pp. 143-189 (1886)—a 
fine appreciation of the ‘‘nameless man ” who so: 
lived and wrestled that “the thoughts that 
possessed him, the faith that consoled him, and 
the hopes that transmuted and glorified his 
sorrows, are set here as to everlasting music.” 
(2) T. K. Cheyne’s admirable article on “ Job” in 
the Lucy. Biblica—a study which, with all its. 
emendations and grammatical details (warning 
Paseks, and the rest) is yet pre-eminently lucid 
and suggestive, and never fails to do justice to 
that “‘inextinguishable heart-religion” which is 
surely one of the leading features of this great 
psychological drama. (3) As a perfect mine of 
expository material, however, we must make special 
mention of the latest study in this age-long pro- 
blem — James Strahan’s supremely able and 
spiritually alive volume, Zhe Book of Job (1913). 
For the purposes of a wise and practical exposi- 
tion, based upon a sound and _ illuminating 
exegesis, we hail this contribution to Old Testa- 
ment literature as one of the best books of its 
kind. Open it where one may, one instinctively 
feels that he is under the guidance of a master. 
Is it the description of the writer of the poem as 
contained in the finely-conceived Introduction ? 
“He resembles the prophets of his race in his 
high and imperious standard of right, his flaming 
hatred of wrong. His expanding opinions only 
intensify his moral sense. His strenuous thinking 
is no less remarkable than his consummate literary 
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art.” Or is it the sigh of conscious rectitude, 
longing to come near to God, that the maligned 
one may be delivered from his judge (xxtil. 3, 7)? 
We are at once pointed to the much better ren- 
dering of the LXX:—“so should I forever re- 
cover my right.” ‘Job asks for a trial, not in 
order that he may be delivered from his Judge, 
but that he may hear his Judge vindicate his 
innocence and give him back his good name as an 
everlasting possession.” Once more, is it the 
thought of death extinguishing the faint gleam of 
an after-life, as depicted in xiv. 14, and forcing the 
patriarch to exclaim— 


“Thou prevailest for ever against him, and he 


passeth ; 

Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him 
away ”? 

‘He passeth! The attention of the reader is 


directed at once to the significance of this figure, 
and he is asked to see in it the inspiring teaching 
of Revelation, no less than the sombre language 
of nature. ‘But if Revelation consents to retain 
the word ‘passeth,’ she does so only on the con- 
dition that she shall be allowed to give it an 
entirely new content ; for her teaching is that ‘ we 
have passed out of death into life’ (1 John iii. 14), 
so that at the last ‘there is no death, what seems 
so is transition.’ The ‘ Passing of Arthur’ is not 
a descent, dreaded by the ancients, into an under- 
world of darkness, but a going to meet the dawn.” 
Or, finally, if we turn to the great crucial passage 
in chapter xix., and read— 


“Oh that my words were.now written! 
Ob that they were inscribed in a book !” 


Could anything be more suggestive than the com- 
ment—‘“ how splendidly his idea has been realised ! 
His singular fancy of a testimony in the rocks 
could not be gratified, but he has his afologia—— 
his monumentum care perennius—in a book which 
is the masterpiece of Hebrew poetic genius.” 

‘ All this is biblical exegesis at its best ; and no 
one should attempt the exposition of the Book 
of Job without consulting the wealth of homi- 
letical hint and sound Bible teaching contained 
in this painstaking and admirable volume.’ 


Devotional Books. 
The Communion of Saints: Thoughts for Every 
Day throughout the Christian Year, selected by 


May Byron (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net), is a 
little thick square volume in the newest style of 
artistic binding, all in keeping with the choice 
character of its contents. The quotations are all 
short ; sometimes six are on a page along with two 
texts. And they all bear upon the topic which is 
printed in red at the top. 


The Unwritten Sayings of our Lord, which 
Professor David Smith, D.D., has expounded with 
such a wealth of literary and devotional illustra-_ 
tion in a book with that title (Hodder & | 
Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net) are not the Oxyrhynchus 
discoveries. They are such sayings as are found 
in Christian writers outside the Gospels. The first 
is the sentence preserved in Codex Beze: ‘On 
the same day He beheld one at work on the 
Sabbath, and said to him: “ Man, if thou knowest 
what thou art doing, blessed art thou; but if thou | 
knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor 
of the Law.’’’ 


No skill of his as a preacher, great as it is, can 
excel Dr. J. H. Jowett’s skill in devotional writing. 
In such papers as we find in Things that Matter 
Most (James Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. net) he gets 
nearer God and nearer us than in the more 
elaborate and exhaustive discourse. He also 
touches more of God, and more of us—the in- 
tellect, the emotions, the imagination, the will, 
and especially the memory. And the secret of it 
all is that the papers are Biblical. ; 


The Rev., W. H. Dyson has given us some 
fruits of his readings in the mystics in a small 
volume entitled Studies in Christian Mysticism 
(James Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). We must 
encourage nobody to read about the mystics, 
everybody to read the mystics. But if an intro- 
duction is necessary, this is good and sufficient. 


Literature and Science. 


In The Book of Nature (Frowde ; 5s. net) Mr. 
W. Percival Westell, F.L.S., takes his youthful 
readers over the whole range of natural things and 
directs their attention to what is most beautiful, 
curious, or educative. He is familiar with them 
just as if he had them with him in his walks, and 
he never preaches. He has not written the book 
entirely himself. Where he is not sufficiently at 
home he has called upon some specialist. But 
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the idea is his, and he is responsible for the 
whole, including the numerous and workmanlike 
illustrations. 

Every man, says the moralist, should have a 
hobby. Professor Stalker’s hobby is Shakespeare. 
In all the spare minutes he can snatch from the 
teaching of Church History he reads Shakespeare. 
And now he is able to tell others How to read 
Shakspeare in a fine handsome volume of most 
engrossing interest (Hodder & Stoughton; 53.). 
He spells the name Shakspeare, you observe. 
He must tell us why. We thought it was agreed 
among Shakespearian scholars to use the longest 
possible form. He writes, however, not for the 
nice discerner of spelling, but for the general 
public, and it is a great gift to be able to 
make even a discussion of the identity of ‘the 
only begetter of these ensuing sonnets’ as light 
reading for ordinary readers as any chapter of the 
book. 

In an appendix Professor Stalker has published 
a lecture which he delivered to the Philosophical 
Society of Aberdeen. Its title is ‘Shakspeare on 
Music.’ It is a lecture which must not be over- 
looked either by the Shakespeare student or by the 
student of Music. 


Thackeray, to be understood, has to be read 
right through and in chronological order. If we 
read one novel, or more than one at random, we 
mistake his character and misinterpret his message. 
Mr. Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Professor of 
History in the College of Charleston, has read him 
in order, from beginning to end, and he has found 
that in his outlook on the world Thackeray swung 
right round. In Barry Lyndon and in Vanity 
Fair his point of view is fatalistic and therefore 
pessimistic; in Pendennis there is a slight open- 
ing in the cloud, but it closes again in Lsmond ; 
in Zhe Newcomes the fatalistic note is scarcely 
heard; PAzlip is still more buoyant; in Denes 
Duval the sense of fate is scarcely felt, man is 
master of his circumstance. 

This idea, its origin, history, decay, and all that 
it meant for Thackeray and means for us, is 
worked out ably in Zhe Spiritual Drama in the 
Life of Thackeray (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). 


When they were Children (Jack ; 5s.net). Who? 
The great men and women of the world— 


Augustine, Mary Queen of Scots, Goethe, Nelson, 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, David Living- 
stone, John Ruskin, Jenny Lind, and twenty more. 
In a large and handsomely got up book Miss Amy 
Steedman tells us what they did and said and 
were, when they were children. It is a happy 
idea, but the working out of it is happier. 


The young readers of Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion—if that book which fascinated all the young 
intelligence of an earlier generation has young 
readers still—will be glad to turn to a less brilliant 
but more comprehensible history of the French 
Revolution. They will find the very book they 
want, reliable, well written, full enough and easily 
fo.lowed, in a volume of 480 pages and illustrated 
chiefly from old prints, which Mr. Harold F. B. 
Wheeler has written and Messrs. Jack have 
published under the title of Ze French Revolution 
(7s. 6d. net). 


An introduction to the study of evolution has 
been published by Messrs. Macmillan under the 
title of Zhe Meaning of Evolution (6s. 6d. net). 
The author is Samuel Christian Schmucker, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biological Sciences in the West Chester 
State Normal School. Professor Schmucker 
suggests no doubt of the truth of evolution, for 
he has none. He spends his space, not proving, 
but illustrating it. And this he does in the most 
interesting way, for all the peculiarities of all the 
peculiar creatures in the world are well known to 
him, and he brings them out to show how this 
feature has improved and that feature has de- 
generated. The book is good for the severe study 
of evolution as a science. It is just as good for 
the entertainment of an idle hour or two. 


How difficult it is to read volumes of essays. 
One at a time in an odd half-hour, if there is 
anything in it, is all very well. One after another 
in a book, and the effort has to be given up. But 
there are exceptions. Ja my Study (Nisbet; 5s. 
net) is one. The author of the book is that 
discursive but always delightful essayist, Mr. 
Anthony Deane. And it is due to his never- 
failing good taste, his never-failing surprise of 
literary allusion, that the book cannot be set 
down till the end comes. He is not instructive. 
He has no scientific facts to impart. He is sug- 
gestive, restful, graceful. 
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One of Messrs. Seeley’s ‘ Wonder’ books is Zhe 
Wonders of Modern Invention (2s.). Mr. Archibald 
Williams describes, in non-technical language, 
wireless telegraphy, liquid air, submarines, airships 
of all kinds, and other things which our fertile age 
has called into existence. In one department we 
have the Phonograph, the Photographophone, the 
Telephonograph, and the Telewriter. Their mere 
names are getting beyond us: the greater need for 
so reliable a book as this. 


Under the title of Jnztiation into Literature 
(3s. 6d. net), Messrs. Williams & Norgate have 
published a translation of a book by Emile Faguet, 
of the French Academy, which runs over the 
whole history of literature, from the Vedas to 
Carlyle, and criticises it and its authors in short 
paragraphs and incisive words. Is there such 
another book in existence? Yes, there is the same 
author’s Jnztiation into Philosophy; and it is as 
difficult to comprehend all philosophy within this 
space as to comprehend all literature. Would any 
but a learned Frenchman dare to do it? The 
translation is made by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. 
Here is a paragraph. 

‘AuLuS GELLIUS: APULEIUS—Under Marcus 
Aurelius Latin literature fell into decay. Aulus 
Gellius was only a rather untidy or at least not 
very methodical scholar who wrote feebly ; Apuleius 
with his Golden Ass was merely a fantastic 
romancist, very complex, curious about everything, 
more especially with regard to singularities, lively, 
amusing, mystical at times; in short, distinctly 
disconcerting.’ 


It was a great idea that came to Mr. Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling when he determined to give a 
consecutive account of all the great dramas in the 
world which have had the problem of evil for their 
motive. It was a daring idea to bring each of 
them into touch with the solution found in Christ. 
By the double conception he meets the literary 
and the apologetic interests. Christ and the 
Dramas of Doubt, he calls his book (Eaton & 
Mains; $1). He begins with Prometheus Bound, 
passes to Job, to Hamlet, to Faust, and ends 
with Brand. And all the while he is describing 
these works he keeps both the problem of evil 
and the Christian interpretation vividly before 
him. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. Eric Ingamells, Methodist Indian 
Mission, Suva, Fiji. 

Illustrations of the Great Text for January must 
be received by the zoth of November. ‘The text 
TSEC 5s 

The Great Text for February is Ac 3°—‘But 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I none; but what 
I have, that give I thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ A copy of the first 
volume of the Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible, or of Sanday’s Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, will be given for the best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for March is He 2!8—‘ For 
in that he himself hath suffered being tempted, 
he is able to succour them that are tempted.’ A 
volume of Zhe Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible, or of Winstanley’s Jesus and the Future, 
or of Nairne’s Zhe Epistle of Priesthood, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for April is Ro 131 along with 
t P 2). 15‘ Let every soul be in subjection to the 
higher powers: for there is no power but of God; 
and the powers that be are ordained of God.’ ‘Be 
subject yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake. For so is the will of God, that 
by well-doing ye should put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.’ A copy of Allen and Grensted’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, or Walker’s 
Christ the Creative Ideal, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 

The Great Text for May is Ph 1° — ‘Being 
confident of this very thing, that he which began 
a good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.’ A copy of Charles’s Studies in the 
Apocalypse, or of Allen’s Lxtroduction to the New 
Testament, or of Sayce’s Religion of Ancient Egypt, 
will be given for the best illustration sent. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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